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LIVING RELIGIONS WITHIN THE EMPIRE. 


1. EprrortaL Note. 2. Towarps UNITY : AN ORIENTAL APPROACH : 
by Rabindranath Tagore. 3. THE UNDERLYING IssUE OF THE 
OccipENT : by Victor Branford. 


1. EDITORIAL NOTE. 

IN another part of this number will be found a COMMUNICATION 
from Sir E. Denison Ross, telling of the inception, aims and 
organization of the forthcoming Conference on Living Religions 
within the Empire. Sir E. Denison Ross is Chairman of the Joint 
Committee of the School of Oriental Studies and the Sociological 
Society, which is responsible for the Conference. ‘The representatives 
of the Sociological Society on the Joint Committee are Sir Francis 
Younghusband, Mr. F. C. Channing, and Mr. Branford, who, along 
with Sir T. Arnold (of the School of Oriental Studies) acts as Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee. 

It will be seen from Sir E. Denison Ross’s statement that the Con- 
ference will be confined to certain specified religions. For various 
reasons, Christianity is excluded from the list. But that limitation 
need not apply to the preliminary studies which it is proposed to 
publish in the SociotocicaL Review. The studies contemplated, 
and already, to a c msiderable extent arranged for, are necessarily 
such as appertain to the present state of Comparative Religion, a 
science which was perhaps more hopefully incipient a generation ago 
than to-day. One of the causes contributory to this set-back has 
probably been the failure, so far, of sociologists and psychologists, to 
state the religious problem and define the religious process, in terms 
of common appeal alike to the scientific and the theological tradition. 
But is it not to be assumed that until an adequate cc mmon denc minator 
can be found between these two heritages of knowledge and aspiraticn, 
a disabling handicap is imposed on the study of Comparative Religion ? 
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Anyhow, the Editors of the Review have gone upon that assumption 
in planning the series of papers which in the curent and two succeeding 
numbers, will constitute a more or less methodic prolegomena to the 
Wembley Conference. 


In regard to the opening paper by Rabindranath Tagore, it should 
be explained that this has already appeared in the VisvA-BHARATI 
QuarTERLY, the organ of a remarkable Indian movement towards 
synthesis of thought, education and practice, founded by Tagore 
himself. Perceiving the deep relevance of this essay to the Conference 
of Living Religions within the Empire, the Editors of the SocloLoGicaL 
Review asked and obtained the consent of Tagore to reprint and 
include it in their scheme of preliminary studies. To their apprecia- 
tion of the paper as a notable contribution from oriental thought, the 
Editors would venture to add a suggestion for occidental readers. 
It is this: that we of the West, less given perhaps to whole-hearted 
and habitual self-searching than thinkers of the East, would do well 
to make application of Tagore’s criticisms of Hindu religion to our 
own. For that purpose, the difficulties of transposition may be 
commended as an exercise in the combination of sympathy and detach- 
ment needed for surmounting the pons asinorum of Comparative 
Religion. 


z. TOWARDS UNITY: AN ORIENTAL APPROACH. 


Now that mutual intercourse has become easy, and the different 
peoples and nations of the world have come to know one another in 
various relations, one might have thought that the time had arrived 
to merge their differences in a common unity. But the significant 
thing is, that the more the doors are opening and the walls breaking 
down outwardly, the greater is the force which the consciousness of 
individual distinction is gaining within. There was a time when we 
believed that men were remaining separate, because of the obstacles 
between them ; but the removal of these, to the largest possible extent, 
is not seen to have the effect of doing away with the differences between 
diverse sections of mankind. 


Tue smaller nations, who had been content to remain attached to one 
or other of the greater powers, have become restlessly anxious to be 
established on their own separate bases. Norway and Sweden have 
become divided from each other. Ireland has been struggling un- 
weariedly through many a long year, to achieve her separateness ; 
her people, meanwhile, also being busy with the revival of their own 
literature. The Flemings have become enthusiastic about winning 
a distinct place for their original language and culture in Belgium, 
where so long French had reigned undisputed. The minor peoples 
who lived side by side within the Empire of Austria, have burst their 
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bonds and are happy to have their separate existence. Russia in its 
frantic efforts to absorb Finland discovered that it was easier to swallow 
than to assimilate. For all the blood which flowed in Turkey, in her 
day of undisputed Empire, the differences of her subject races could 
not be washed away. For England, the desire to consolidate her 
overseas dominions into integral parts of a truly imperial body, has 
become an obsession; but none of the proposals for facilitating 
centralised control has met with favour in her colonies, who protest 
vigorously whenever any specific freedom of theirs is at stake. 

Tue shibboleths, that unification means strength, or that bulk means 
greatness, do not hold to-day. Where there is a true distinction, 
its truth dees not admit of being blindly overlooked for the sake of 
expediency, or in the hope of greater solidarity. Suppressed distinc- 
tions are dangerously explosive, and if allowed to remain suppressed 
may burst out in a revolution at the slightest shock. The true way 
to maintain a harmonious unity is by according due respect to the 
true distinctness of the different parts. 

WHEN man realises his own individuality, it stimulates his desire to 
grow greater. This growth of greatness for an individual can only 
become real by establishing wide relationship with a large number 
of other individuals. He who has no conscious regard for his own 
personality, lets go the helm of self and becomes merged in the crowd. 
In this he does not attain greatness, because one’s relation to a crowd 
is a superficial relation of mere propinquity, with no scope for that 
ever-active voluntary adjustment which is living and creative. The 
differences of sleeping men are hardly perceptible, but these loudly 
assert themselves in the waking state. In the bud, the petals are 
compressed into oneness; only when each petal attains its separate 
distinctness, does it find its perfect unity in a flower and can help to 
attain the common object, which is fruition. ‘To-day the clash of the 
different parts of the world coming into contact, has brought about 
a general awakening, and under the law of manifestation each part is 
seeking its own self-unfoldment. No living thing, whose vital force 
is awake, can feel itself any the greater by merging into something else, 
however large ; it stakes its very life to be saved from being assimilated 
into something bigger, however superior that may be to itself. 

Wuat then is to be the end of such sectional movements? Nothing 
more or less than this, that the consciousness of the dignity of separate 
individuality will impel man to accept suffering for the sake of becoming 
greater ; and true greatness can only be achieved by each section of 
mankind finding its field of se!f-realisation in the great world of man. 
Only then can be attained real Unity, harmonious in structure, and 
therefore permanent. ‘The artificial consolidation of the mangled in 
spirit, the crippled in life, the dependent and the hard-pressed, can 
only remain a jumble of incongruent parts. 
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Ar the period of the Swadeshi movement in Bengal, we experienced 
a desire to make the Moslems one with ourselves, but we did not 
succeed in doing so. Doubtless a coalition with them would have 
been very convenient for us, but it is not enough that a thing should 
be convenient for it to be feasible. If there are differences between 
Hindu and Moslem which are real, they cannot be spirited away by 
any jugglery. If, in our anxiety to secure some convenience, we ignore 
the facts, the facts will ignore our convenience. We failed because 
the invitation which we extended to the Moslems was for serving a 
purpose, not because it was inevitable, as is the invitation of mutual 
good feeling in common service. 


True, in the immediate past, the consciousness of differences in the 
two communities was not obtrusively strong. Both of us then lived 
as neighbours under conditions which did not tend to bring out our 
divergence so acutely as to make us aware of it to the degree of active 
opposition. But, after all, the lack of consciousness, whether of 
differences or anything else, does not point to any superiority in our 
former circumstances; it merely shows that something then was 
wanting in ourselves, namely, vigour of life. Along with the arousing 
of our political aspiration, the movement of Hindu revivalism was 
started as a protest against the western influence on our life and mind. 
When, with the new age, the Hindu rose to a sense of the dignity of 
his Hinduism, if the Moslem had simply acquiesced therein, that 
would doubtless have suited us admirably ; but the same causes like- 
wise roused the Moslem to a sense of the dignity of Islam. 


Wuart is disconcerting in this circumstance is the fact that, while it 
lasts, peace between the two sections of the population can only be 
had either through apathy and forgetfulness, or through fear of foreign 
rule and common hatred against it. They may form an alliance for 
some such immediate object of mutual self-interest ; but these alliances, 
like political alliances between countries which have traditions of 
antagonism, are not only transitory, but in constant danger of ending 
in violent re-action. For, the bond which depends upon some special 
expectation, either becomes a menace at the slightest sign of dis- 
appointment, or ceases to exist when that expectation is fulfilled. The 
most difficult problem for India is, that both Hindus and Mahomedans, 
when they reach the full consciousness of their individuality, become, 
in the natural course of things as they exist to-day, mutually exclusive 
and antagonistic. 


Tere must be something radically wrong in our mental and social 
life when such can be the case. It must be the result of some narrow- 
ness of vision, some distrust of human nature in its universal aspect, 
which distracts our sympathy from the great course of its development 
that is to comprehend all humanity. 
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INDIVIDUALITY is precious, because only through it we can realise the 
universal, If it were a prison-house to shut us in for ever within e 
strictly circumscribed range of truth, devoid of movement or growth, 
then our existence itself would become an insult to us who have a 
living soul, just as a cage is to winged creatures. Unfortunately there 
are people who take enormous pride in magnifying their speciality 
and proclaiming to the world that they are fixed for ever on their 
pedestal of uniqueness. They forget that only discords are unique 
and therefore can claim their own separate place outside the universal 
world of music. 


It should be the function of religion to provide us with this universal 
ideal of truth and maintain it in its purity. But men have often 
made perverse use of their religion, building with it permanent walls 
to ensure their own separateness. In the region of worldly interest, 
our individual boundaries, in spite of their strength, are adjustable ; 
they are ever changing their lines of demarcation. A man who, in the 
natural course of things, is a stranger to me may establish intimate 
kinship with me to-morrow ; one who has been my enemy may become 
my best friend in time. But if we use religion itself for the delimitation 
of our mutual relationships, then these boundaries become rigidly 
unalterable. 


RELIGION must only deal with things that belong to the spiritual realm 
of the eternal, and with sentiments that are self-luminous, carrying 
their ultiniate value in themselves. It should allow a great part of 
human existence to lie outside its direct interference, so that life may 
enjoy its freedom of growth guided by laws of reason, or rhythm of 
beauty. The guidance of reason constantly varies its course, in its 
perpetual process of adjustment with unforeseen circumstances ; its 
scope is ever being widened by contact with new data. But if religion, 
which is to give us emancipation in the realm of the infinite, tries also 
to usurp the place of reason in the world of the finite, then it brings 
about utter stagnation and sterility. 


THERE was a time in the middle age in Europe when religion acted 
like a wall surrounding the whole life of the people. We know how 
it tried to keep its sway over the western world through persecution, 
excommunication, and even suppression of science. By the sheer 
vigour of their intellect the western people have broken through this 
imprisonment of their mind, and have achieved in their life a freedom 
which makes it possible for them to approach and receive truth in its 
various phases and forms. 

INTERCOURSE between men is not merely external, its deepest channel 
is through the freedom of mind. When religion, instead of emancipat- 
ing mind, fetters it within the narrow confinement of creeds and 
conventions, then it becomes the greatest barrier against a true meeting 
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of races. Christianity, when it minimises its spiritual truth, which is 
universal, and emphasises its dogmatic side, which is a mere accretion 
of time, has the same effect of creating a mental obstruction which 
leads to the misunderstanding of people who are outside its pale. A 
great deal of the unmerited contempt and cruelty, which the non- 
western peoples have suffered in their political, commercial or other 
relations at the hands of the West, is owing to sectarian calumnies with 
which even the western children’s text books are contaminated. Never- 
theless, this sectarian religion does not occupy the greater part of the 
western life and therefore in its heart still remains the possibility of 
a better human relationship than what prevails now between the races. 


We have seen Europe cruelly unscrupulous in its politics and com- 
merce, widely spreading slavery over the face of the earth in various 
names and forms. And yet, in this very same Europe, protest is 
always alive against its own iniquities. Martyrs are never absent 
whose lives of sacrifice are the penance for the wrongs done by their 
own kindred. The individuality which is western is not to be desig- 
nated by any sect-name of a particular religion, but is distinguished 
by its eager attitude towards truth, in two of its aspects, scientific and 
humanistic. This openness of mind to Truth has also its moral 
value and so in the West it has often been noticed that, while those 
who are professedly pious have sided with tyrannical power, encouraging 
repression of freedom, the men of intellect, the sceptics, have bravely 
stood for justice and the rights of man. 


I DO not mean to say that those who seek truth always find truth, 
and we know that men in the West are apt to borrow the sanction of 
science under false pretences to give expression to their passions and 
prejudices. To many thinkers there has appeared a clear connection 
between Darwin’s theories and the “ imperialism,” Teutonic and 
other, which was so marked a feature during the ‘sixties. We have 
also read western authors who, admirably mimicking scientific 
mannerism, assert that only the so-called Nordic race has the proper 
quality and therefore the right to rule the world, extolling its charac- 
teristic ruthlessness as giving it the claim to universal dominance. 
But we must not forget that such aberrations of science, padded with 
wrong or imperfect data, will be knocked down by science itself. ‘The 
stream of water in a river does carry sand, but so long as the stream 
is fluent it will push away that sand from its own path. If the mental 
attitude is right we need not be afraid of mistakes. That is why 
the individual in the West has no unsurpassable barrier between 
himself and the rest of humanity. He may have his prejudices, but 
no irrational injunctions to keep him in internment away from the 
wide world of men. 

A Matomepan is defined by his religion. But a religion does not 
consist merely in its spiritual essence ; a great deal of it is formal, 
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the outcome of special historical circumstances. All things that 
constitute mere forms of religion are exclusive,—no man belonging 
to a different creed can claim them as his own. These are, therefore, 
fences that separate ; and are, moreover, constant causes of conflict 
so long as they are more valued than the essential truths of religion. 
Therefore the people who are chiefly recognised by their religion, 
whose behaviour and intellect itself is dominated by the externals of 
that religion, must find it difficult to establish channels of intimate 
relationship with neighbours belonging to a different religion. 


MEN often are unreasonable, but their unreason is as fluid in character 
as life itself ; it is constantly mitigated by experience and education. 
But when religion stands against reason in the region which by right 
belongs to the latter, then it becomes a fixed screen of darkness against 
all communication of light. Truth finds no permanent antagonism 
in our passion or stupidity, just as sunshine is not perpetually obstructell 
by mist. But when religion, with its own material and authority, 
builds a barricade against truth, then woe to the men who bend their 
knees to such a power, terrible because it is the power of light that has 
blinded itself. 


On the other side, a Hindu also is known by his speciality, which is 
not so much his religion as his social conventions. A Mahomedan 
is comparatively free in matters of his personal life, as to his food, 
companionship or occupation. Therefore he has more freedom of 
opportunity in the choice of his vocation than an orthodox Hindu. 
A narrow range of vocation not only curtails for men their field of 
livelihood, but also limits their chance of coming into close touch 
with others in the active pursuit of common objects. Surrounded in 
his personal life by prohibitions of all kinds about the most insignificant 
details of his daily career, an orthodox Hindu lives insulated in the 
confinement of his conventional solitary cell. His is a world which 
has its one gate of entrance, the gate of birth, though those of departure 
are innumerable. The strict code of Hinduism is, in every way, 
inhospitable to the world at large, which cannot but re-act upon the 
mind of the orthodox Hindu by narrowing and deadening his human 
interest, detracting from his power of forming great combinations. 


WE have to realise this in India, and know that the religion, chiefly 
based upon a code of custom, which we have allowed to fasten upon 
the entire region of our life, has been the one radical cause of the 
separateness of our races, and has made the cracks from which comes 
out the poisonous gas of degeneracy. The problem of untouchability 
s merely one of the numerous symptoms of this fatal malady. By 
suppressing these through external means we do not cure the disease. 
The thorny bushes of evil are overspreading our social soil, made 
barren by the obsession of a religion that insults reason. Uprooting 
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a few of these will not help us in improving the soil, the impoverish- 
ment of which is the real origin of our futility. 


CiviLisaTION is that which gives individuals the best facility to deal 
with the greatest number of human beings in the noblest spirit of 
truth. Unfortunately for India, the latter development of Hinduism 
has been the product of a history of re-action. It represents the most 
powerfully organised effort of a people, not only to withdraw itself 
from contact with the larger world, but also to separate its own com- 
ponent parts so that they become out of touch with each other. The 
greater portion of the world is branded by it with impurity. Defile- 
ment is waiting for it at every turn, against which its only security 
is the strict system of segregation built up by itself. In order to build 
this effectively, it has not been content with forbidding its members 
to cross the sea, but has nearly obiiterated from its annals and literature 
all mention of foreign contact. For, though from Greek, Tibetan, 
Chinese and other sources we find materials for that great period of 
India’s history when her influence transcended her geographical 
limits and spread civilisation over peoples completely alien to her 
own children, we find no mention in the Indian scriptures about what 
those outside countries were to her. So much so, that all the records 
of the greatest of India’s sons were banished for centuries from her 
memory, till they were brought back to her by foreigners. The 
mentality produced by such a contemptuous ignoring of the world 
outside her own immediate surroundings, still persists in the life and 
culture of India’s people. 


No doubt, in all parts of the world we have such restrictions of narrow- 
ness, under different names. Societies in all countries have their 
irrational conventions and traditions that have outlived their original 
meaning, clogging the path of human intercourse with incongruities. 
Everywhere such social holes and ditches are the breeding places of 
moral disease and callousness of heart. The spirit of nationalism 
itself in the West is another such confinement, which raises a barrier 
against the large human world and gives rise to degeneracy of soul. 
How, in the end, it becomes disastrous to its own cause, has been 
proved in the frank brutality of the late war, and perhaps more so 
in the sinister manceuvres of the Peace conferences. 


I KNow how reluctant it makes us feel to give any credit for humanity 
to the western civilisation when we observe the brutalities into which 
this nationalism of theirs breaks out, instances of which are so numerous 
all the world over,—in the late war, in the lynching of negroes, in 
cowardly outrages allowed to be committed by European soldiers upon 
helpless Indians, in the rapacity and vandalism practised in Pekin 
during the Boxer war by the very people who are never tired of vulgarly 
applying the epithet of Hun to one section of their own confederates. 
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But, while I have never sought to gloss over or keep out of mind any 
of these ugly phenomena, I still aver that in the life of the West they 
have a large tract where their mind is free ; whence the circulation of 
their thought currents can surround the world. This freedom of the 
mind’s ventilation constantly bears in it the promise of righting the 
wrong and purifying the noxious accumulation within. 


Tue latter-day orthodox Hinduism of our country, on the other hand, 
though free from militant aggressiveness, is even more fatal in its 
effects on its own votaries, for it has to kill the mind first in order to 
make it possible for human beings to accept such deprivation of freedom 
and outrage on dignity as are entailed by its prohil itions and exactions. 
Accustomed as we are to it, we may not feel the humiliation of such 
restriction of life and mind, or may even glorify it in our blind pride ; 
but in these days, when we are talking about nation-building and the 
uniting of the different Indian races, we must know that Hindus and 
Mahomedans can never effect any real union until we can cast off 
the shackles of our non-essentials, and free our mind from the grip 
of unmeaning dead tradition. 


To me the mere political necessity is unimportant ; it is for the sake 
of our humanity, for the full growth of our soul, that we must turn 
our mind towards the ideal of the spiritual unity of man. We must 
use our social strength, not to guard ourselves against the touch of 
others, considering it as contamination, but generously to extend 
hospitality to the world, taking all its risks however numerous and 
grave. We must manfully accept the responsibility of moral freedom, 
which disdains to barricade itself within dead formule of external 
regulation, timidly seeking its security in utter stagnation. For, men 
who live in dread of the spirit of enquiry and lack courage to launch 
out in the adventure of truth, can never achieve freedom in any depart- 
ment of life. Freedom is not for those who are not lovers of freedom 
and who only allow it standing space in the porter’s vestibule for the 
sake of some temporary purpose, while worshipping, in the inner 
shrine of their life, the spirit of blind obedience. 


IN India what is needed more than anything else, is the broad mind 
which, only because it is conscious of its own vigorous individuality, 
is not afraid of accepting truth from all sources. Fortunately for us 
we know what such a mind has meant in an individual who belongs 
to modern India. I speak of Rammohan Roy. He was thoroughly 
oriental in his early training and did not study English till he was of 
mature age. He was a profound scholar of Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, 
and he learnt Hebrew in order to study the Old Testament in its 
original oriental setting. He knew more of Sanskrit scriptures and 
Indian philosophy than any contemporary pandit. His learning, 
because of its depth and comprehensiveness, did not merely furnish 
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him with materials for scholarship, but trained his mind for the free 
acceptance of truth. Rammohan Roy developed the courage and 
capacity to discriminate between things that are essential and those 
that are non-essential in the culture which was his by inheritance. 
This helped him to realise that, truth can never be foreign, that 
money and material may exclusively belong to the particular country 
which produces them, but not knowledge, or ideas, or immortal 
forms of art. 


Tue spirit of orthodox Hinduism is not modern, because it is fixed 
in the past,—the present age does not exist for it, and therefore it 
goes on missing its future. Rammohan Roy received from the store- 
house of his country’s past, things that were living. Therefore the 
future for him had its reality. For, life has its growth, which means 
that it perpetually carries its future in its own past and present ; in 
other words, its present is a bridge between its past and its future. 
Rammohan was typically modern, because in his life and work he not 
only built such a bridge between the past and the future of his own 
country, but between India and the rest of the world. 


THE very magnitude of mind of such men becomes almost a grievance 
for smaller personalities, and Rammohan has been misunderstood by 
his own countrymen because he had in him this modern spirit of 
freedom and comprehensive grasp of truth. We must, however, never 
make the mistake that those great men who are belittled by their 
contemporary compatriots do not represent their countries; for, 
countries are not always true to themselves. 


G1oRDANO BRUNO more truly represented the spirit of the intellectual 
probity of Europe than the Europe herself of that period which killed 
him. The Judea which held her god to be the god of a chosen people 
did not clearly know her own ideal ; her truth was represented by the 
prophets who realised the Kingdom of God in the unbounded realm 
of humanity. The true life of India has been obscured by the night 
which overtook her, and the slightest glimmer of light on her eastern 
horizon is more her own than the vast darkness which contradicts it. 
The India which keeps her religion shackled in chains of dead custom 
that refuse to be responsible to reason or to conscience, is maya,— 
she reveals her soul only there, where her seers have declared that 
religion recognises no external bond. 


We have often seen in human history that at the very time and place 
where facts appear overwhelming in their congregated attack against 
the dignity of man, there appears the prophet who discovers some 
sovereign truth which raises its head above the rebellious turmoil. 
And because in India the heterogeneity of races is a most overbearing 
fact that has produced such incoherence of mind, such division in life, 
making our present problems seem well-nigh insoluble, there is a strong 
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hope that in the India of to-day will be evolved some great spiritual 
guidance which will lead her to an enlightened future across irrational 
dogmas, or nationalistic cults. For, obstacles are like blocks of marble 
with which those who are artists amongst men fashion the best living 
images of truth. 


In Rammohan Roy’s life we find a concrete illustration of what India 
seeks, the true indication of her goal. Thoroughly steeped in the 
best culture of his country, he was capable of finding himself at home 
in the larger world. His culture was not for rejection of those cultures 
which came from foreign sources, on the contrary, it had an uncommon 
power of sympathy which could adjust itself to them with respectful 
receptiveness. His mind had a natural reverence for Saraswati, the 
goddess of knowledge,—for the Truth, whose dwelling is in the 
hundred-petalled lotus-heart of humanity. It is an utter lack of 
reverence for truth which, in the name of Patriotism, can ignore the 
grand quest of man for knowledge because, for the time being, its 
field of activity happens to be in the West. And I must strenuously 
maintain that such irreverence is not in harmony with the spirit of 
our land. 


Tue ideal I have formed of the culture which should be universal in 
India, has become clear to me from the life of Rammohan Roy. I 
have come to feel that the mind, which has been matured in the atmos- 
phere of a profound knowledge of its own country and of the perfect 
thoughts that have been produced in that land, is ready to accept and 
assimilate the cultures that come from foreign countries. He who 
has no wealth of his own can only beg, and those who are compelled 
to follow the profession of beggary at the gate of the intellectually rich 
may gain occasional scraps of mental food, but they are sure to lose 
the strength of their intellectual character and their minds are doomed 
to become timid in thought and in creative endeavour. 


ALL this time we have been receiving education on purely western 
lines. When this first began, western culture was imbued with a 
supreme contempt for that of the East. And to this day, consequently, 
we have been brought up in this contempt. This speaks of internal 
dissensions within the temple of Mother Saraswati. Her eastern sons 
kept closed the door leading to the western side for fear of adulteration, 
and her western sons barred their eastern windows through want of 
respect. Meanwhile the system of education in India remained, and 
still remains, absurdly un-Indian, making no adequate provision for 
our own culture. We have, here, not even anything like the facility 
which the German student enjoys in Germany, for the study of the 
lore of Hindu and Moslem. And if we have become conscious of 
this vital deficiency in our education, that is because of the spirit of 
the times. 
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A CERTAIN number of us do not admit that our culture has any special 
features of value. These good people I leave out of account. But 
the number of those others is not few, who while admitting this value 
in theory, ignore it more or less in practice. Very often, the flourishing 
of the banner of this culture is not for the sake of the love of truth 
but for that of national vain-gloriousness,—like brandishing a musical 
instrument in athletic display before one’s own admiring family, 
instead of using it to make music. 

Tuts section of our people while never neglecting to make proud 
boast of their country’s glory, have an absurdly narrow conception 
of the ideal in which that glory consists. Their indiscriminate rever- 
ence is for the actual, not for the eternal. The habits and customs of 
our decadence which have set up barriers between us and the world, 
splitting us into mutually exclusive sections, making us weak and 
bowing our heads in shame at every turn of our later history,—these 
are the idols of their special worship, which they endow with endless 
virtues of their own imagining. They consider it to be their sacred 
mission to retain in perpetuity the waste matter sloughed off by age, 
as the true insignia of our Hindu civilisation ; to extol the gleam of 
the will-o’-the-wisp, born of the noxious miasma of decay, as more 
time-hallowed than the light of sun, moon and stars. 

Up to now we have not been submitting our own scriptures to the 
same Critical, historical and scientific tests to which we are accustomed 
in the case of western lore. As if, everywhere else in the world, the 
normality of universal law prevails, but the door is barred to it in 
India, whose history, forsooth, has no beginning and is altogether 
beyond the province of science! Some god is responsible for its 
grammar, another for its chemistry, a third for its science of medicine. 
Everything in this wonderland has been set going, once for all, by the 
co-operation of gods and sages. What critic can be allowed to pry 
too curiously into an arrangement of such perfection? That is why 
even our educated men do not feel any qualms in counting our 
miraculous myths as integral parts of our history. 


THEREFORE it is reckoned as a sin to enquire into the why and wherefore 
of what we do as Hindus. The ordinary laws of cause and effect 
cannot be taken into consideration in the India of the Infallibles, where 
the injunctions of the shastras are the one cause of all action. So when 
we debate whether sea-voyage is good or bad, we have to look into our 
scriptures to find the reply ; and if we want to know whether the 
presence of a particular persor: in the room will contaminate the water 
in our vessels, we must go to a pandit for the solution. If we dare to 
question why the caste, which may handle our milk or our molasses, 
may not come near our water, or why foreign food should destroy 
our caste while foreign strong drink apparently does not, our mouths 
may be stopped, in more senses than one, by a stoppage of all supplies. 
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IT seems to me that one reason for the persistence of these absurdities, 
even in our educated circles, is, that we reserve western science and 
method only for our school hours, while the current traditions and 
beliefs are imbibed at other times when, with our school dress, we 
have likewise doffed the school habit of precise thinking. They are 
kept in separate compartments and so never come to a mutual under- 
standing. ‘Thus it is no matter of difficulty for us to believe that 
only in our class lessons we need to be rational ; for the rest, if we be 
but grammatical, that is enough. 

In our greed for immediate political result, we are apt to ascribe the 
fact of our tendency towards separateness to accidental circumstances, 
refusing to see that a code of behaviour, which has not the sanction 
of reason, and yet has the support of religion, must result in the 
creation of irreconcileable divisions between men. In reason alone 
can we have our common meeting ground ; for that which is against 
reason needs must be peculiar and exclusive, offering constant friction 
until worn away by the ever-active, rational mind of man. So when, 
for a body of men, popular custom is artificially protected by a religion 
which is allowed to usurp the entire range of human knowledge and 
conduct, it becomes a potent factor in maintaining an immense gap 
of aloofness and antagonism between closest neighbours. 


Tue evolving Hindu social ideal has never been present to us as a 
whole, so that we have only a vague conception of what the Hindu 
has achieved in the past, or can attempt in the future. The partial 
view, before us at any moment, appears at the time to be the most 
important, so we can hardly bring ourselves to believe that it is this 
very aspect which, not only hides from us the true ideal, but tends to 
destroy it. And we have thus come to imagine a picture of the 
Hindu Samaj continually bathing, fasting and telling beads, emaciated 
with doing penance, shrinking into a corner away from the rest of 
the world. 

WE forget that Hindu civilisation was once very much alive, crossing 
the seas, planting colonies, giving to and taking from all the world. 
It had its arts, its commerce, its vast and strenuous field of work. In 
its history, new ideas had their scope, social and religious revolutions 
their opportunity. Its women also, had their learning, their bravery, 
their place in the civic life. In every page of the Mahabharata we 
shall find proofs that it was no rigid, cast-iron type of civilisation. 
The men of those days did not, like marionettes, play the same set 
piece over and over again. They progressed through mistakes, made 
discoveries through experiment, and gained truth through striving. 
They belonged to a free and varied samdj, quick with life, driven into 
ever new enterprise by its active vigour. 

Tuts, however, was a society which orthodoxy to-day would hardly 
recognise as Hindu, because it was living and had a growth which was 
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revealing its inner unity through outer changes. So the dharma of 
life which thinks and doubts, accepts and rejects, progresses, changes 
and evolves, cannot, according to orthodoxy, be a part of the Hindu 
Dharma. Man shows his mental feebleness when he loses his faith 
in life because it is difficult to govern, and is only willing to take the 
responsibility of the dead because they are content to lie still under an 
elaborately decorated tomb-stone of his own make. We must know 
that life carries its own weight, while the burden of the dead is heavy 
to bear,—an intolerable burden which has been pressing upon our 
country for ages. Can we really believe that with this incubus of 
social inertness on our bowed back we can cross the pathless wilderness 
and succeed in reaching the hill-top of political independence ? 
THE fact stands out clearly to-day that the Divinity dwelling within 
the heart of man cannot be kept immured any longer in the darkness 
of particular temples. The day of the Ratha-ydtrd, the Car Festival, 
has arrived when He shall come out on the highway of the world, 
into the thick of the joys and sorrows, the mutual commerce, of the 
throng of men. Each of us must set to work to build such car as we 
can, to take its place in the grand procession. The material of some 
may be of value, of others cheap. Some may break down on the way, 
others last till the end. But the day has come at last when all the 
cars must set out. 


I FEEL proud that I have been born in this great age. I know that it 
must take time before we can adjust our minds to a condition 
which is not only new, but almost exactly the opposite of the old. 
Let us not imagine the death struggle of the doomed to be a sign of life. 
Let us announce to the world that the light of the morning has come, 
not for entrenching ourselves behind barriers, but for meeting in 
mutual understanding and trust on the common field of co-operation ; 
never for nourishing a spirit of rejection, but for that glad acceptance 
which constantly carries in itself the giving out of the best that we have. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


3. THE UNDERLYING ISSUE OF THE OCCIDENT. 


I. THe WoRLD-WITHIN AND THE WORLD-WITHOUT. 


Many facts were ignored in Ruskin’s gibe that Edinburgh and Rome, 
“the centres ’’ (as he called them) “ of the Reformed and the un- 
reformed Faith,” were the two dirtiest cities in Europe. But the 
saying may serve to point a definite criticism. Pursuit of inner 
perfection too often goes with outer imperfections, even gross ones. 
Deep and undivided personality implies maintenance of a steady 
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balance by each of us between our world-within and our world-without. 
The tendency of the higher religions and finer cults to arift into excess 
of subjectivity by over emphasis of inlook, or meditation, has its 
precise counterpart in the bias of the environmental sciences and 
empiric knowledges towards excess of objectivity by over addiction 
to outlook upon material welfare. That historic conflict reflected in 
individual lives, and fixed in mental habit, means fracture and frurtra- 
tion of personality, with its train of attendant evils. 


To make outer and inner fit like hand and glove there would seem to 
be one way, and one way only. It is the sustained poise of power 
and grace that goes with integrity of purpose consistently pursued. 
Begin to cultivate this poise early, continue through the years, and you 
mount steadily to the summit of life, where age, surveying the realm 
of circumstance, affirms with serene assurance, “I am master of my 
fate.” Whatever be the later obstacles that obstruct the path of 
perfection, happily its beginnings are simple, natural, indeed in- 
evitable. It begins as the playway of childhood. The child does 
naturally what philosophers are ever bidding us adults do by cultivated 
art or forced spontaneity. Voltaire’s counsel not to talk of good and 
evil but to live in paradise and liberty is the child’s way of life. It is 
the playway into childhood’s dreamland and out again into the every- 
day world. There, in the ever-renewing garden of Eden are formed 
deep-seated and therefore persistent habits. Out of these habits 
develops a play-cycle adapted to progressive mastery of its world by 
the child. In adult years this play-cycle tends to break up into four 
isolated types of leisured recreation. There is the play of body and 
its organs by rhythmic movement of muscle and nerve, as in the dance 
of endless variety from stately minuet to corybantic procession, with 
regimental drill for intermediate order. ‘There is the play of mind 
which spends itself passively in the reveries of art, music, literature, 
or, again, actively in contriving a dramatic make-believe as illustrated, 
for instance, in card games, dicing, roulette and other practices that 
simulate the adventures of life. There is the play of spirit whose 
instrument of delight creates an inner world of Presences, imaged, 
felt or conceived. Finally there is the more complex play as of spirit- 
mind-body ; which seeks, by moulding the outer circumstance to the 
inner pattern, to impart the thrill that goes with life’s mastery over 
matter. Add to simulations of this masterful play the excitements of 
mimic combat, and one begins to understand the attraction, direct for 
players and vicarious for spectators, inherent in games of skill like 
football, tennis, cricket, polo, billiards, and on the grand scale, in the 
autumn manceuvres of Kriegspielen, or war games. 

Now it so happens that the four quarters of the adult playworld 
correspond, with a certain precision, to the map of life as psychologists 
are nowadays learning to draw it. This correspondence is doubly 
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happy. It may be taken as, so far, confirming at once the anthropo- 
logical and commonsense theory of play as rehearsal for a creative life, 
and also the achievement of an approximate finality by the best of 
current psychology. What then is the gist of this mental mapping 
of the vital round ? We are shown a four-phase circuit. There are 
two phases of an objective or out-world, the one passive and impersonal 
in its everyday sequence of acts and events, the other affirmative and 
personal in its strivings and deeds. And again there are two phases 
of a subjective or in-world, the one receptive of impressions and facts, 
the other creative of dreams and visions. Our book of hours is thus 
a perpetually reiterating round of Acts, Facts, Dreams, Deeds. We 
experience moods of alternating outlook and inlook, each in turn 
passively and actively objective, receptively and creatively subjective. 
We revolve in a circuit and sequence of definite bodily, mental and 
spiritual states—a sort of endless chain made of four great links. 
These greater links enfold, each of them, a multitude of lesser ones. 
For precision’s sake, let us name the links of the major series as follows : 
(a) the objective life ; (4) the objective-subjective life ; (c) the sub- 
jective life ; (d) the subjective-objective life. To be sure the running 
of this endless chain i: far from frictionless. On the contrary, it goes 
with all the noise, creakings, jars, jolts, stoppages of very imperfect 
machinery. Only here and there in a rare Admirable Crichton does 
the four-phase life-circuit run with a smoothness comparable to the 
working of the play-cycle. For these fortunate few of a natural 
patriciate it comes about that habituation to the modes and ways of 
folk, work, place, is real play of body ; that schooling in the feelings, 
experiences, sensings, of family, group, association, is sheer play of 
mind ; that cloistered discipline in mysteries of solitary cell and 
communal convent is joyous play of spirit; that skilled mastery in 
the arts, synergies and polities of city life is genuine play of spirit- 
mind-body. In these happy individuals, the make-believe play of 
childhood has been developed and transformed by ordered and un- 
broken sequence into real games and actual dramas of adult life. ‘The 
very fact of this high attainment by certain individuals compels the 
evolutionist to postulate its latency as a quality deep in the nature of 
our species, and therefore in a measure evocable in all its members. 
What the child begins, the adult is surely intended to continue and 
develop in progressive adaptation to the successive stages of life. 
If that were not so, then would the relative perfection displayed at 
the outset be nothing but a mockery of life. Psychologists tell us, 
what doubtless every mother knows, that the genius of childhood 
creates within the first lustrum of life a tairy palace for the indwelling 
of its spirit. Then, in the next phase of growth—say from 5, 6, 7 
to 10, 11, 12—the trials and troubles of adjustment between inner 
and outer begin to be difficult and may even become burdensome. 
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It would seem that the greater part of the maladjustment derives from 
imperfections less of nature than in the means of social adaptation. 
And the same is apparently true of the next decade, when life seethes 
in the ferment of adolescence. It cannot be in accord with evolu- 
tionary design that early habitation into a pre-Adamite paradise and 
enjoyment of Edenic liberty should eventuate in aimless drifting on 
the stormy seas of sex and sin. There is testimony abundant to show 
that not only may the lion of impulse and the bull of desire be tamed, 
but worthy outlets found for their fierce energies. And not less 
certain is assurance that the dove of compassion and the eagle of 
aspiration may be trained to noble errand for the tender winging of 
the one and the soaring flight of the other. Failure in any one of 
these endeavours breaks the rhythm of life, arrests the march to fulfil- 
ment, and imposes a handicap of reversionary bias. What lacks is the 
music of a dominant harmony to blend the play impulse with others, 
as of workmanship and sex, and impassion the liberated life-energy 
with creative vision. 


MoperN philosophy sees, as the major obstacle to the composing of 
such music, a perennial conflict between knowledge of things and 
processes on the one hand, and, on the other, valuations of their worth 
to personality and community. If, as is assumed throughout these 
pages, it is the office of the higher sciences (as ancillaries of Literature, 
Art, Music, Poetry) to mediate between this divergence of knowledge 
from cult, that office must be organised. It must be incorporated in 
a covenant of institutional form well adapted to current usage. Nothing 
less comprehensive will do than an institution of specialised aim, yet 
so well grafted into the tissues of the body politic as to serve the whole 
community in a thoroughgoing manner. Repeated in each individual 
is the long and painful struggle of the race to adjust outer and inner 
to a true perspective for guidance of the life-impulse in its creative 
function. Imperative therefore is a general service open freely to all 
for aid in doing two things. One is a sifting and scrutiny of the social 
heritage with a view to select therefrom such material as is best fitted 
to purify, fortify, sanctify, the inner life in its quest of joyous masteries. 
The other is the practical issue and more social aspect of the same 
problem. It implies continuous and ordered experiment in devising 
models of adaptation between People and Place, between Organism 
and Environment, to secure the survival and welfare, present and 
prospective, of diverse communities in their varying regions. Failing 
efficient service in this two-fold spiritual office, each generation is 
bound to suffer the chronic maladies that go with defective and 
deteriorate vision. Illusory visions, like dreams, are doubtless the 
tentative, primitive, efforts of a bewildered organism to use its faculty 
of conceptual purpose towards periodically integrating its sum total 
of life-experiences. Ask, and the answer cannot be in doubt. What 
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crowning institution has been devised, in the course of ages, to weed, 
water and tend the garden of our social heritage, select its choice 
flowers, and transplant them into the soil of everyman’s soul? The 
muse of history points her gracious finger to the Cloister, and whispers 
the word Re-adaptation. 

Ir the psychological and social sciences are to contribute their part 
to cloistral renewal, they must be allowed, without disrespect to more 
ancient modes, to state the implied issues in their own way. Let us 
enumerate, from this standpoint of science, some sample problems 
that await research and experiment in a well-designed laboratory of 
the soul, before solutions, workable in the world, can be found. One 
of them is this. How to evoke the idealism of youth ; make its path 
continuous with the playway of childhood ; discipline the turbulence 
of adolescence and sublimate its carnal desires ; harness its affirmative 
energies to the work and leisure of everyday life ; prolong the vigour 
of early ideals and mate it with the mellowness of senescent wisdom ; 
how, in short, maintain the qualities of childhood and youth and blend 
them with those of maturity and age? Another is the perennial issue 
of how to moralise power, whether of men or machines ; how to socialise 
wealth, whether of individuals or associations. Or, again, the delicate 
task of spiritual aid to the makers of beauty in their fashioning and 
use of imagery. But all other aims and researches are absorbed, and 
transcended, in the one supreme cloistral endeavour, which is renewal 
for each passing generation of a vision approximately verifiable and 


integral. 
II. Tue Crassico-CurisTiAn Issue. 


Tue old cloister of medieval days, it is true, still speaks to all hearts 
and stirs the aspiration of Protestant as well as Catholic, of philosopher 
and sceptic. To its living appeal the countless editions (literally 
hundreds upon hundreds) of the little book by Thomas 4 Kempis 
continue to bear witness. Known now as THE IMITATION, its earlier 
title was Musica Eccuesiastica. In its voice is the music of the ancient 
cloister, tender, noble and true, but a little monotonous. May it not 
be that, in part at least, our veneration goes out to Thomas 4 Kempis 
as singer of the swan-song of the permanently cloistered life? He 
himself spent some seventy years in a gentle round of sweet and holy 
living. ‘There were the spiritual exercises of his Order, an Augustinian 
House poor and pious; there was conversation with the Brethren ; 
and the frugal meals ; there was one’s turn at the community’s manual 
service ; there was copying of old books and writing of new tracts and 
manuals, and the teaching of novices. That was all. Outside the 
convent’s walls was a world seething with disorders and iniquities 
incidental to an age dying of corruption and a new Age coming to 
birth. Escaping from that cauldron of strife and anarchy, the author 
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of Tue ImirTaTION gained refuge in a milieu of ordered tranquillity 
designed to ease an aching heart. In the spiritual quarantine of con- 
ventual calm he sought, and found, the secret of moral repose quickened 
by mystic experience of life’s profundities. ‘‘ Were thy heart right, 
there were unto thee every creature a mirror of life and a book of 
holy doctrine.” That is the ethical gem enshrined in his venerable 
pages. 

But how to make and keep the heart right in the daily life of full 
exposure to the world’s foul brood of evils? There was the Odyssey 
on which the Protestant Reformers embarked. It was, for the times, 
a new adventure and they resolved to dispense altogether with the old 
cloister. Wherever they came into power did the founders of Pro- 
testantism stoutly discourage the cloistral life, or even proceed to cut 
out from their communal organisation its cloistral members, as the 
surgeon excises a cancerous growth from his patient’s body. And 
this hostility to the conventual tradition was continued by the lay 
successors of Protestant leaders when political replaced religious reform 
on the first plane of national interest. In extreme cases, political 
animus may be seen rising to the exasperation of a veritable claustro- 
phobia, as for example in our own day exhibited in the monastic 
expulsions ordained by a recent French Government. 


It has to be interpreted, even if it cannot be explained, this historic 
boycott. Take it, with the common view as in part a protest by 
religious purists against monastic abuses, in part an envy of monastic 
wealth by spendthrift aristocrats, greedy plutocrats and hungry Govern- 
ments. But see in it also an experiment of positive content and perhaps 
also of definite aim by the Reformers. Their principle of “ the cup 
to the laity” carried momentous consequences, some of them more 
felt than foreseen. The plain man’s vision of life-abundant could not 
be enriched without stirring him to a finer quest of fulfilment. Of 
necessity the sacramental impulse would push towards a larger opulence 
of life, both inner and outer, in the here and now. Beginning at the 
Reformation, as a mystic up-rush in the plain man’s breast, there grew 
and developed—albeit with some chilling of ardour—those ideals of 
life which to-day we call democratic. Round the wheels of political 
and economic machinery runs the driving belt of desire to explore 
the avenues of life, and resolve to taste its fulness in this world. Clear 
is the implied break with the medizval system. There the rule held 
“once a monk always a monk.” Lasting immurement was the price 
paid for cloistral purification and consequent rapture of the inner life. 
Sustained exaltation of spirit was not to be had otherwise in the 
medizval scheme. Social fixation had become an unavowed dogma 
and a binding custom. The serf might be transformed into a free 
man, but even so the guildsman at his historic climax enjoyed a 
sanctification of life that was vicarious and intermittent rather than 
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direct and continuous. The perils of caste were threatening. But 
already, when the Reformation was but a tiny cloud on the Catholic 
horizon, a wedge had been driven deep into the customary notion of 
cloistral permanence and privilege. A different ideal of human 
perfection was germinating. ‘To be trained in possession, enjoyment, 
mastery, of inner graces and perfections without letting go anything 
of the chivalric qualities, was already the Renaissance idea! of nobility. 
The Knight and the Monk were disappearing, by failure of adaptation 
to the changing times. And in place of those two distinct and com- 
plementary medizval types came the Gentleman and Scholar in one. 
That social transformation has been emphasised by historians of mind 
and manners as key to a right understanding of modern times. But 
let us not forget the woman’s part in this process of social transition. 
Treading in the receding footsteps of that romantic but outworn 
pair, the medizval Abbess and the feudal Chatelaine, in marched the 
modern Lady, gracious and august, but also impassioned, being 
touched by the mystic spirit, yet kindled by the kiss of Cupid. 


In types like Sir Philip Sidney and Lady Jane Grey, like the “ in- 
comparable ”’ Falkland and—may we say ?—Mary Stewart, you sce 
this Renaissance aspiration striving nobly for reality. To blend 
Olympian dignity with Parnassian grace, and both with Christian 
purity and tenderness, was its ideal. At last there seemed to dawn 
upon the world a vision of life truly perfected. In its luminous 
rhythm, spirit, mind and body moved in unison and danced together 
ander the sway of a celestial music. Here, manifest to all, was a 
dominant harmony of personality at its full. A dream so appealing 
could not fail to win its way iato the hearts of all individuals of every 
class and rank, Like a crusading army, resolute but ill-guided and 
infirmly led, did this blended ideal of the Classic and the Christian 
tradition march on with inexorable step. In its tortuous path we 
perceive the triumphs and failures, the upward lifts and the downward 
slides, the progresses and reversions, of the Age we call Modern. 


THE movement, to and fro, of this Greco-Christian vision during the 
past three to four centuries has been marked periodically by a “‘ great 
push ” to make it come true for the community as a whole. On 
each occasion something has been gained. But the test of action, 
whatever else it disclosed, showed unverifiable elements in the 
communs| version of the vision. A phase of disillusion has followed, 
with its tra‘n of strifes and reactions, confusions and agonies. ‘These 
painful sequels have ever been interpreted by some critics as retributive 
penalties inflicted by justly offended deities upon the insolent, the 
proud, the wilful. By other critics, as the relevant, perhaps necessary, 
accompaniment to the process of trial and error in the Drama of 
Man’s Visioning. There is doubtless truth in both criticisms. And 
the lesson of each is very much the same. Something integral had 
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been omitted. The triune oneness of man and nature and the ideal 
had been violated. The vision had been ever-abstracted from life. 
What were the missing elements and what the false ? Let us patiently 
seek to find out, and then try again. There surely is the lesson to 
be read alike from criticism made in the name of sanctity and that 
in the name of knowledge. 


Ili. THe Rerormer’s PATH OF PERFECTION. 


Wirxout contradicting, or even belittling, other endeavours to interpret 
the Protestant Reformation, the sociologist must nevertheless pursue 
his own main clue. It leads him to suppose that the moving, if un- 
conscious, impulse of the Reformation was towards realising, for all, 
that puritan-patrician ideal, which ascended like a pale star of the 
morning, and, for a moment, glimmered in the rose-dawn of the 
Renaissance. Accept, then, the Reformation as first in time of the 
supposedly integral movements to realise this Greco-Christian vision 
on a communal scale. This hypothesis may help us to understand the 
unwitting impulses and dim desires of the reformed priest and his 
congregation, as well as their conscious intentions and deliberate 
purposes. Thus may we see each priestly Reformer, as he steps on 
to the public stage, oriented, whether he knows it or not, towards a 
certain problem, and confronted by its associated task. The thing 
really required of him, as vice-regent of God on earth, was a re-adjust- 
ment of his People’s life-values to a vision, Christian at core, but 
suffused with Hellenic ideals both Olympian and Parnassian. Neither 
cleric nor congregation may have thought of it so, but, planted deep 
in the heart of the people by the time-spirit, was crave of a sanctioned 
vision of life, and an authentic scheme of fulfilment, whereby the 
plain man, and his wife, might undergo the mystic ennoblement into 
Gentleman and Lady. 


Tue subsequent story of Reformation achievements has been told 
mainly from the standpoint of the Calvinist New Jerusalem in Geneva, 
or the Presbyterian and Anglican ones in Edinburgh and Westminster, 
or the Lutheran varieties in Germany and Holland. But, it may be, 
the seeker would get nearer to deepest wrestlings with the implied 
ideals by penetrating the Galilees of Wigtonshire moors, Cevennes 
valleys, Bohemian uplands. Try the latter region. It was there 
John Amos Comenius, Bishop of the Moravian Brethren, made his 
experiments in renovating the Catholic vision by Hellenic ferment. 
That, to be sure, is not likely to have been precisely the way Comenius 
conceived his reforms. Their aim, doubtless, seemed to him the 
rebuilding of a religious community from mediaeval wreckage. Like 
the other Reformers, he was moved by a day-dream which became a 
compelling vision of life, if not for their congregations yet certainly 
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for the initiators themselves. Their day-dream was to reform at once 
the vision beatific of the Catholic Faith, and the functional structure 
of mundane society. That vision, as they saw it, would do its own 
proper work of stirring and guiding the human spirit to fulfilment, 
if every man were his own monk, every congregation its own cloistered 
fraternity. It was apparently their deliberate aim to sound the musica 
eclesiastica of THE IMITATION in every ear, and ensure that every 
individual life moved to its rhythm. ‘They assumed, or so it seems, 
that the cloistered vision, purified of alien accretions (as for example, 
in the restatement of Thomas 4 Kempis) could be realised in everyday 
life provided that right foundations of habit and disposition were laid 
in childhood and youth. Hence the Reformers everywhere placed the 
school alongside the church in the focus of their polity. Round these 
two institutions was to run the orbit of the reformed life, individual 
and social. Comenius differed from most of the other leading 
Reformers in that he made a systematic endeavour to effect what was, 
in principle, a leavening of education with Hellenic modes. 


Tue principle of his scholastic reform was a simple one. He proposed 
to re-constitute the curriculum on a triple foundation of pictures, 
object-lessons, arts and crafts. Make the child happy and at-home 
at school, and, while its mind is growing naturally, build into its structure 
three pictures. Give a picture of the world in its natural features ; 
another of the world in its adaptations to man, and a third composed 
from world-history. And he meant not verbal pictures but real ones ; 
mental impressions made up from real objects or their visual repre- 
sentations. To show how it could and should be done he wrote 
many books. Most notable of them is one called Orsis SENSUALIUM 
Pictus, the world of sense pictured. Excellent for a schoolmaster, 
it may be said, but a good bishop should first see to it that the child’s 
mind is moved and stirred by visions of grace. Well, Comenius 
was a good bishop. He might fairly be described as an episcopal 
Secular whose equivalent Regular would have been Thomas 4 Kempis, 
had the Reformers adopted the custom of a regular clergy. Long 
before he conceived and wrote THe WorLp or SENSE PICTURED, 
Comenius had written and published a work which was its spiritual 
preparation and complement. The full title of this earlier book is 
Tue LABYRINTH OF THE WORLD AND THE PARADISE OF THE HEART. 
It might be called a guide book of the Soul’s pilgrimage. The work 
consists of two parts. The first, as the author tells in a dedicatory 
note, “ depicts the follies and vanities of the world, showing how, 
mainly and with great labour it busies itself with worthless things, 
and how all these things at last end wretchedly, either in tears or 
the mockery of jest.” In the second part, the pilgrim escapes “ the 
storms and sorrows of the sea of the world” and finds “ repose in 
the most tranquil harbour of his conscience.” 
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CoMENIUs presents the LABYRINTH OF THE WoRLD neither in the vague 
terms of abstract moralists, nor in the fanciful imagery of allegorists. 
His presentation has something of the factual and direct qualities of 
a scientific survey. His terse and vivid sketches of actual evils read 
like a treatise of social pathology, almost as a modern psycho-analyst 
with a literary turn might write it. For sample, take the following 
sketch of “ the hall of jurisprudence ” thronged with lawyers intent 
on their administering of justice. “‘ Then they again lead me to a 
spacious lecture-room, in which I saw more notable men than else- 
where. All along the walls they had painted masonry blockhouses, 
fences, ramparts, rails, partition-walls, and partitions ; and through 
these, again, there were gaps and holes, doors and gates, bolts and 
locks, and together with them divers keys, hinges and hooks. All 
these men in the lecture-room pointed to this, and attempted to measure 
where and how it would be possible to enter or not. And I asked : 
‘What, then, are these folks doing?’ The answer was that they were 
striving to discover how every man in the world could retain possession 
of his goods, and also transfer peacefully to himself the goods of others 
while maintaining order and concord. Then I said: ‘ This is a 
pretty thing,’ yet after watching it for some time it disgusted me.’” 
Tuts analysis of what to-day we should call the subconscious mind 
as it works in the legal profession follows a similar critique of medical 
men, is succeeded by a like interpretation of savants and philosophers, 
and so on throughout the representative professions, industries, trades 
and other callings. And the presentation is not merely descriptive 
and interpretative. It leads on to diagnosis and treatment. The 
mischief with lawyers, for example, is that“‘ they inclose within their 
barriers not the spirit of the mind or the body of man, but only his 
worldly goods, a non-essential matter which seemed not to me worthy 
of the very hard toil that was, as I saw, bestowed on it.”” In general, 
we are told, “‘ men are too content to work only with the body and 
for the body, though possessing something superior, namely, the 
soul.” Hence follows the plan of redemption submitted in the second 
part of the book, whereby the pilgrim may possess his soul, and so enter 
and dwell in the ParapisE oF THE Heart. Drawn onward by a picture 
of “ true and firm felicity,” human pilgrims, it is assumed, will “ turn 
their backs on the world and all worldy things, and adhere, indeed 
inhere,” to the divine ideals of life. The picture of felicity submitted 
by Comenius hardly differs, except in detail, from that given in 
Thomas 4 Kempis’ Imitation. But the latter was framed within 
the inviting walls of a cloister deliberately designed to be a haven of 
the soul. In contrast, the bridge built by Comenius between the 
labyrinth of the world and his paradise of the heart may seem tenuous 
for its traffic. But the route mapped out for pilg:image was, we must 
remember, indirect. It ran through the re-organised achool and the 
reformed church. 
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Tuts rounded scheme of Comenius with its factual survey of evils, 
its folk-plan of redemption, its communal ideals of attainment, its 
educational adjustment of the mind to nature and to history, may 
doubtless be taken as touching high water mark in the tide of the 
Reformation. So it seemed to many of its contemporaries. States- 
men in the leading nations of the reformed Faith saw in his educational 
system a means of healing the schisms of their peoples. In Sweden, 
then the foremost Protestant State, Oxenstierna’s penetrating mind 
drew Comenius to Stockholm, and the new methods were in part 
introduced into Swedish curricula. And, to be sure, there are those 
who declare the people of Sweden to be the best educated in Europe 
to-day, and that they owe it to the discernment of their great Chancellor 
and the wisdom of the Moravian Bishop. To Holland also and to 
England went Comenius on the invitation of statesmen interested to 
give his educational reforms a trial. It so happened, however, that 
the outbreak of the Civil War in England almost coincided with the 
visit of Comenius. One result of that disaster was apparently an 
extinction of all concern with educational re-organisation, lasting for 
well nigh a couple of centuries. In central Europe the Thirty Year 
War was less destructive of educational interests; perhaps because 
it was so vastly more destructive of property than in England. But 
it broke up the Moravian Church of the Unity, and dispersed its 
Brethren over the face of two continents. 


IF we could set out, in terms plain and direct, the gist of Comenius’ 
plan for personal and social salvation in one, we should doubtless get 
close to the heart of the Reformation. What all the Reformers sought, 
he perhaps came nearest to finding. The Comenian way of introducing 
the Hellenic element of verifiability, and blending it with the Christian 
vision of perfection, is indeed sufficiently clear, at least as regards 
intention. Like a real Bishop he tried to deal at once with the outer 
and the inner life of his flock. Let the school be realistic in its outlook 
on nature and on man, yet idealistic in its inlook on the life of the 
spirit. Make the child’s mental picture of the out-world true to the 
relevant facts. There surely is a main impetus of Hellenic tradition. 
Charge the child’s inner life with moving imagery of a Divine Redeemer 
and His deeds of loving sacrifice. There, surely, is the core of Christian 
tradition. To combine and continue them, the Reformer’s scheme 
was as follows. In adult life see that you partake of the Church’s 
sacraments with devout humility, and the mystic uprush will carry 
your spirit over its dead points of inertia. Listen with sympathetic 
patience to the counsels of your minister’s homilies ;_ pray earnestly 
and often for endurance of will. Let schoolmaster, minister and com- 
municant all co-operate in these exercises of mind and spirit with 
disciplined regularity, and there will result a dominant harmony of 
purpose throughout the individuals of the congregation. The inner 
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impulse of each wil! habitually turn from the world’s temptations and 
consistently maintain its quest of celestial graces. 

Now, to the detached observer, there seems to lie open a fatal gap in 
this seemingly commonsense formula of fulfilment. It offers no 
definite plan actually and concretely in detail to occupy the hand, and 
engage the mind, of individuals “ converted” from worldly desire 
to heavenly vision. Yet hand, head and heart must play in unison, 
if life’s music of integrity is melodiously to be performed. Lacking 
such dominant harmony, how can the process of “ conversion” yield 
its fruit of habitual action? How, in the labyrinth of the world as 
it is, can the individual survive otherwise than by conforming to its 
customary canons? Surely the scheme of salvation must include a 
well-planned design of environmental transformation in accord with 
the vision of felicity. Life and livelihood must ring in chorus. Busi- 
ness and morals must run in double harness. Home, school, workshop, 
market-place, forum, temple precincts,—all these in their lay-out on 
the town-plan—must prefigure the design of the heavenly city. To 
leave to chance all this vast complexity of adaptation between man 
and his environment is to violate the Hellenic piinciple of a realist 
idealism, and so undermine the foundations of the Comenian school. 
Manifestly is needed a great deal more in the way of definite knowledge 
than surveys of evil with their congruent scheme of spiritual redemp- 
tion on the one hand, and on the other, scholastic curriculum of nature 
studies and humanities. If the requisite knowledge for a better 
re-planning of environment is not forthcoming, then do we abandon 
the Greek ideal, unless we systematically and diligently seck it. ‘The 
penalty of treason to the Hellenic ideal is disillusion, despair, re-action, 
in the practical everyday life subsequent to “ conversion.” 


IV. THe Apvent oF Democracy. 


Recarp the Comenian scheme in a humanist sense and it marks a 
historic advance in the march of communal enhancement. Take it 
in a partisan sense as a finished formula of fulfilment, and it seems 
little more than a pious aspiration to fabricate, wholesale, personalities 
of the Thomas 4 Kempis type. But the rough and tumble of everyday 
life being ill fitted to survival of that type, it is hardly surprising that 
there resulted no copious fruiting of reformed congregations in saintly 
individuals. Nor was the congregational crop of Philip Sidneys and 
Lady Jane Greys conspicuous. The heart’s promised paradise of 
roses proved to be, for most, a wilderness of thistles. Schisms grew 
rife and multiplied within the confines of the Reformed Faith. Recalci- 
trant churches, worldly institutions, unregenerate individuals, persisted 
in communities most responsive to its tenets. The disintegrating effects 
on even well-knit congregations could not but be felt. And if in- 
complete success attended the process of “‘ conversion ” amongst the 
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elect, how ineffective its agency to transform whole towns and cities ; 
to say nothing of provinces and nations. The inference deduced from 
these facts by most of the Reformers was that the Temporal Power 
must by compulsion be made obedient to their counsels. Hence 
desperate efforts to this end, as by Calvin in Geneva and Knox in 
Edinburgh. It was their way of invoking Czsar to chastise Peter. 
Comenius himself yielded to the temptation. He besought Cromwell 
to organise a crusade against the Papacy. 

As happened to Popes and Prelates in former times, so it came about 
that where the reins of temporal Government passed into the hands 
of the Reformers, a somewhat Czsarist use of power was displayed. 
Political election tended to become police selection. Military elimina- 
tion marked the next stage down this slippery slope of combined 
temporal power and spiritual authority. In the wars of the Reforma- 
tion, armies fought not to win, as was the knightly custom of battle, 
but to kill. The aim of strategy was no longer victory over an enemy, 
but his extermination. There are historians who maintain it was 
Cromwell and his Ironsides who were the first deliberately to cultivate 
the military art of extirpating heresy. In any case, the logic of the 
process is evident. Your vision of life, by hypothesis, depends for 
its efficacy upon a certain unity of response by the community as 8 
whole. Yet large numbers refuse its appeal. They even declare 
its promise illusory and its hope pernicious. ‘Two courses of action 
are open. Either the resistant individuals must be patiently persuaded 
to accept the vision as it is, or the vision itself must be re-fashioned 
into something more appealing to all. If the first alternative be 
impracticable, and the second is ruled out by dogma, there remains 
a third possibility. The recalcitrants must be physically eliminated. 
That is the fatal dilemma into which all societies in a state of flux and 
recrystallization tend to drift. A reign of terror is imminent. Yet, 
time and again throughout history the threatened crisis has been 
averted. A different Advent has been revealed in a parting of the 
clouds. There appears a vision at once tranquilising and redemptive 
because clear in spiritual guidance. Our customary hymns of Advent 
which translate the old Latin version are apt to miss its vivid clarity 
and consequent suggestion of practical endeavour. 


Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt; vigilemus. 

Ecce minaciter imminet arbiter ille supremus ; 

Imminet, imminet, ut mala terminet, aequa coronat, 
remuneret, anxia liberet, oethera donet. 


What message can we extract from these lines if both science and 
sanctity be brought to bear in their rendering? Is it not this: that 
during times of transition there is a dark before the dawn, in which we 
must watch and pray? Then we shall attain to an all-compelling 
vision of felicity and justice, in the measure of our persistence in 
serene meditation, faithfulness of organised quest in pursuit of truth, 
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ardour in systematic labour of experimental living for the right and 
acting for the best. May we not read that meaning into the intention 
of the Muse, when she pointed cloister-wards, and whispered the word 
Re-adaptation. The old cloister, when fully alive, was by no means 
a closet of spiritual empiricism. It was a laboratory of the soul 
equipped with a definite hypothesis of research. Its ideal of divine 
redemption was far more an active quest of something hidden, than 
a passive acceptance of something given. The conventual spirit, in 
all its periodical awakenings, sought a creative rather than a suppliant 
unanimity. Abandon this tradition and discard its time-honoured 
formula of quest; then are we likely to flounder amongst the rank 
weeds of empiricism in cultivating the supreme art, that of visioning 
forth the realisable ideal. A handicap as disabling as unnecessary 
is thereby added to the problem of evoking pictured fulfilments that 
can be made to come true by well-designed interplay between life 
and its environment. 


Like their Reformation predecessors, the men who made the Great 
Revolution, faithful to a spiritual ancestry of which they were un- 
conscious, continued the cloistral boycott. Hence their somewhat 
uncritical amendments of the Reformer’s vision. The state of per- 
fection they brought down from the next world to this. For con- 
version by divine grace they substituted purification by self-develop- 
ment. Fulfilment of personality was postulated for all. That was 
the heart of doctrinal democracy. The dogma of liberty, fraternity, 
equality, followed. Evils could be abated and in time eliminated by 
growth in efficiency of legislative and administrative machinery. 
Enlargement of education must be steadily maintained by incorporating 
new “ scientific” knowledge in the curriculum of school and college. 


Sucu was the Revolutionary vision.* Like that of the Reformation 
it implicitly assumed fulfilment of the plain man’s unspoken but 
urgent desire for the gentlemanly state of life and well-being. There 
still lingered, faintly perhaps and not a little tarnished by alien accre- 
tions, but impulsive as ever, in the popular mind, the Renaissance 
vision of dignified homes, splendid cities, fragrant gardens, and moving 
therein, men and women matamorphosed to Gentlemen and Ladies 
by reason of courtly presence, noble aims, gracious gesture, com- 
passionate deeds. Unavowed acceptance of this ideal, as attainable 
by all, has doubtless been the driving force behind the political and 
economic efforts of modern democracy. But what precisely this 


*No attempt is made here systematically to isolate the characteristic vision of the 
Great Revolution, and expose its succtssive modifications between 1789 and 
1914, @ period which may be specifically regarded as the Revolutionary Phase of 
the Modern Transition. To this task of analysis and presentment of the revolu- 
tionary cult is devoted the larger part of a special volume, WHITHERWARD ? 
Heit or Evropia (Leplay House Press, 65 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 2s. 6d.) 
in the writer's series of interpretative essays. 
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aspiration means, and what in vital and concrete terms it implies as 
regards detailed readjustment between life, labour and nature—all this 
remained, and still remains, well nigh as vague and abstract in Revolu- 
tionary utopias as the heavenly bliss of Reformation visions. Yet 
deep in the heart of the populace persists a conviction, unexpressed 
almost unwitting, that the play-way of patrician course and the humble 
path of christian perfection can be made to converge on the heaven of 
mystic communion between man and nature and the ideal. 


Victor BRANFORD. 


(To be continued.) 
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A SCHEME OF BRITISH CULTURE PERIODS, AND OF 
THEIR RELATION TO EUROPEAN CULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENTS: by Christopher Dawson. 


(Many historical students, particularly those working on the history of a 
city or district from the “ regional” point of view, must feel the need of 
a simple scheme of historical epochs or periods into which all the culture 
phenomena of their areas can be fitted. What follows is a sketch of such 
a scheme and is put forward primarily for the purpose just indicated. It 
no doubt requires, and would greatly benefit by, thorough discussion and 
criticism : while attempts to apply it in various places would test its general 
applicability and furnish suggestions towards improvements. The author 
hopes to receive many such criticisms and suggestions.) 


Tue changes in British culture are mainly due to successive waves 
of influence from the continent of Europe. In early times these did 
not reach Britain for many centuries after their original development. 
Indeed the remains of late Paleolithic (or as J. de Morgan terms it 
“ Archzolithic ’’)* and early Neolithic culture in Britain, may well 
represent the survival in an outlying region of conditions of life that 
had long ago vanished elsewhere. In those ages Britain was backward 
and barbarous, and there is no evidence of any cultusal development 
in the least comparable to that which in France and Spain produced 
the remarkable art of the Magdalenian period. The real turning 
point for Britain was the arrival of the Megalithic culture, probably 
in the 3rd millennium B.C., which brought the country into relation 
with the rest of western Europe, especially with Brittany and also 
with Ireland and the Baltic. It is probable that the Megalithic move- 
ment was not an instance of mere culture-drift, but represents the 
coming of a civilised people, who introduced new principles of social 
organisation, and new arts and industries. At a later period in the 
same age the eastern districts of Britain which had been unaffected 
by the Megaiithic culture were occupied by the broad-headed people 
of the Round Barrows and the Beaker Pottery from across the North 
Sea, whose ultimate place of origin appears to have been Bohemia. 
Nevertheless the Megalithic culture did not cease ; in fact Megalithic 
sites in the south-west of England, especially in Devon and Cornwall, 
seem to have been occupied continuously down to Roman times, just 
as in Brittany the Veneti seem to have inherited the traditions of the 
Megalith builders of Carnac. 


*The distinction between “‘ Paleanthropic’’ and “ Neanthropic ’’ has been taken 
from Mr. Harold Peake and Dr. Fleure, and that between “ Palaolithic "’ and 
“ Archeolithic "’ from J. de Morgan. 
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THRouGHOUT the ages the two chief paths of cultural influence have 
been (a) from North France across the Channel (b) from North-West 
Germany and Denmark across the North Sea. 


Tuus in period 2 (b) we have the Megalithic culture coming from 
Brittany, and the Round Barrow Culture from North-West Germany 
across the North Sea. 


In period 3 we have the Leaf Sword culture coming from Northern 
France. 


In period 4 we have La Téne culture coming from North and 
North-East France. 


In period 5 we have the Roman culture coming from the Mediter- 
ranean through Gaul. 


IN period 6 we have (a) Anglo-Saxon and (b) Danish Scandinavian 
influences coming from North-West Germany and the Baltic, and 
(c) Italian Byzantine influence from the south, through Gaul. 


IN period 7 we have the Medizval French Culture from Normandy 
and Northern France. 


Tuts closes the series of invasions, but we still have pacific culture 
movements, e.g. : 


In period 8 French and Flemish influences coming across the 
Channel. 


In period 9 French and Italian Renaissance culture coming across 
the Channel, also Dutch and German influences coming across the 
North Sea. 


IN period 10 we have the modern French, and the modern North 
German (Prussian) culture both influencing us. 


It is of course sometimes possible to trace these influences much 
further afield. Thus the cultures of the Round Barrow (Beaker) 
People, and of the Celts originate in different parts of Central Europe 
(Bohemia, Switzerland, &c.), and Swiss influence again appears 
strongly at the time of the Reformation. There are Eastern Mediter- 
ranean influences during the Roman and Anglo-Saxon periods, and 
possibly in the Megalithic Culture. There are Italian influences 
from the La Téne period onwards. There is even a Central Asian 
influence (Sarmatian) discernible in the Kentish art of the 5th and 6th 
centuries, A.D. But all these influences are more or less coloured by 
the Gallic or North German medium through which they have passed. 
We must, however, not fail to note the existence of an opposite move- 
ment from the West, especially from Ireland, which affected British 
culture profoundly during the four or five centuries after the Roman 
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period, and to a less degree at other times. In the present age the 
growth of American civilisation has added a new influence to this 
current from the West. 


Tue second great landmark in the history of British culture is to be 
found in the cessation of the series of foreign invasions after the 
Norman Conquest. From this period a really original culture begins 
to grow up here, and Britain herself becomes the source of an in- 
dependent culture-movement, which affects other peoples. The 
beginning of this new development may be placed in the 14th century, 
when the unity of Catholic Christendom and the international power 
of the church were weakening, and the Black Death and the beginning 
of the French Wars marked a sharp break with the previous period. 
It reached its climax at the end of the 17th century, and thenceforward 
British culture follows its own path, and it is impossible to correlate 
it with contemporary developments on the Continent. The great 
landmarks of European history—the French Revolution, the Congress 
of Vienna, the Franco-Prussian War—have little meaning for this 
country. The English culture began its economic transformation 
about 1760, and achieved political and social reorganisation by 1832. 
Thenceforward we have a characteristic period of stability and 
prosperity, which we may call the Victorian Age, though it includes 
the reign of William IV. and closes earlier than does the reign of 
Victoria. The exact date of the termination of this period is, however, 
very difficult to define since it was marked by no political event, but 
by the completion of an internal transformation of society which has 
been in course of development for more than a century. 


C. Dawson. 
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SOCIAL CREDIT® : by Mrs. Victor Branford. 


Ir is being increasingly recognised that credit is essentially a social 
matter, that it results from belief that the flow of goods and services 
will continue, and that it waxes and wanes in dependance upon the 
expectation of the increase or curtailment of this flow. It is therefore 
a national possession, but its use is granted to a comparatively small 
number of people who are allowed to decide to what ends it shall be 
applied. This is the central meaning of the system of laissez faire 
or “ political economy ” under which we live. In this system it is 
assumed that the owners of “capital”’ are the people to whom credit 
is to be allowed, for the simple reason that in case they misuse 
this credit their capital can be called on to make the loss good to the 
Banks through which the credit is obtained. This system leaves it 
to them to decide what use they will make of the credit thus accruing 
to them. The underlying fact that without the expectation of the 
flow of goods and services their capital would be of no value escapes 
notice, because it is neither to their interest nor to that of the Banker 
to bring it into the discussion. 

Ir this system worked on the whole in the public interest, as the older 
economists claimed, it would not be necessary to bring this underlying 
basis of credit into consideration. It is the condition of the social 
and economic world after over a hundred years of laissez faire which 
causes doubt to arise as to the wisdom with which the present con- 
trollers of credit deal with the resources of the nation. These resources 
are at the present time used in the pursuit of private gain by individuals 
inadequately influenced by thought of results, for good or ill, upon 
anything but the state of their ledger. This was the condition of 
things acclaimed by the earlier political economists. It is experience 
which has shown us that there is something wrong with it. When we 
compare our dreary towns, crowded slum areas, and decaying villages 
with the growing resources made available by science during the 
period of the triumph of laissez faire, we can hardly avoid the 
realisation that there must be something amiss with a system which 
makes available for general use so small a proportion of the wealth 
that science has made possible. It is true that famine has been averted 
under this system and that it maintains a much increased population, 
but the conditions under which they live are such as to cut off the 
masses from sharing to any large extent in the finer fruits of the 
civilisation which they maintain. 

Many remedies for this state of affairs have been put forward, ranging 
from state ownership of the means of production to taxation of land 
values so that Jaissez faire might have a still more unimpeded 


*A Paper read at Leplay House, February 2oth. 
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reign, but it is only with the tremendous financial developments of 
the last generation that it has been realised that a main clue to the 
problem is to be found in the recognition of credit as a social 
asset and the organisation of its use for social purposes. This has 
been put forward very plainly in Our SoctaL INHERITANCE (Williams 
and Norgate), in the series of volumes on aspects of Society called 
“The Making of the Future,” as well as in several of the “ Papers 
for the Present,” issued by our Cities Committee, amongst which I 
may mention especially “‘The Bankers’ Part in Reconstruction,” 
published during the Reconstruction period. Since that time a con- 
siderable interest in social credit has arisen. On the one hand a new 
economic sect has come into existence under the name of “ Douglasites ”’ 
who, basing themselves on the recognition of the social basis of credit, 
believe that it should result in a distribution of dividends to all; on 
the other hand, the Cambridge and other orthodox schools of econo- 
mists have lately devoted considerable attention to this question. 


But except in the writings of our own school, little attention has been 
paid to the underlying social questions. What types of person, asso- 
ciation, and institution tend to be selected for survival, and what 
types tend to be discouraged, or eliminated, under the existing 
system of credit allocation? That is the sociological issue. Its 
consideration leads to such further questions as this: given the 
current criteria of selection in the allocation of credit, what better 
standards, socially speaking, might be applied, and what are the 
needed readjustments of the present financial system ? 


THESE questions at once bring to our notice the fact that the grounds 
of the decisions for the use of credit made at present depend upon 
an estimation of the public taste or demand, that is that even under 
the system of Jaissez faire it is really, if not the public itself, at 
least the view of the public held by those who use credit resources 
which determines to a large extent the use made of those resources. 
Thus, for instance, cinemas have been since the war supplied in large 
numbers, but small houses for comparatively few, because the supply 
of cinemas is found to “ pay,” while that of small houses does not, 
and so on with the provision of many superfluous and even undesirable 
products. ‘The fact that they “ pay” is the reason they are produced, 
and in itself shows that the public, after all, is getting something that 
it wants. The problem turns out to be more complicated than it 
seemed at first. It now takes the following shape—can this blind 
direction of our credit resources without any moral consideration, by 
a public desiring it knows not what and financiers anxious to 
make money for themselves by supplying its desires, which we call 
laissez faire, be replaced by a more conscious selection on more 
scientific lines of the purposes for which credit shall be used and the 
persons or bodies to whom it shall be entrusted? On the other hand, 
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can the general demand of the public be so far elevated and restrained 
that it will put first things first and that the demand for expensive, 
ugly, or useless, products will be replaced by a desire for greater 
simplicity of private life and a wider diffusion of general amenities ? 
In short, can the general character of our civilisation be changed to one 
in which the energies of all the more active participants are more or 
less consciously directed to social ends, thought of notin opposition to 
personal ends but as congruous to them? In other words, how can 
we change from a competitive to a symbiotic or co-operative system ? 
It is easy to see that the view of the world taken by the science of the 
19th century was bound to reflect in its picture of the struggle for 
existence, the competitive system of laissez faire seen in the world 
around. But with the reaction from Jaissez faire to a more social 
aim has come a scientific reaction to the view always put forward by 
isolated thinkers, such as St. George Mivart or Prince Kropotkin, and 
for which Professors Geddes and Arthur Thomson have stood con- 
sistently, that the growth and development of the web of life postulates 
consideration for others than self. Our present social system must, 
therefore, be thought of as an aberration from normal development to 
be replaced by one more congruous with it as shortly as may be. 


But if social considerations are to influence the use of the national 
credit, under what circumstances can they do so? Will the gradual 
education of the people to a more socialised and civilised demand 
suffice to meet the case? This can hardly be claimed since we are 
in a vicious circle needing to be broken at some point. We possess 
a down-trodden urban mass, resulting from the competitive system 
or “ class war ” from which we are striving to emerge, and a depressing 
material environment resulting from the same circumstances. How 
are we to use our resources in improving the environment and releasing 
the people, and to whom is the task of directing our resources to this 
end to be entrusted? Where are the wise who can advise us and 
the strong who can direct our energies ? 

Wuat “conversion ”’ is possible for our bankers and financiers, and to 
what definite aims are they to be converted ? They, like the rest of 
us, need a social vision, a consensus as to “ Eutopia,” and the way 
to it has to be established if there is to be any end to this “ class war,” 
any hope for our civilisation. Such a consensus, it is fairly obvious, 
can only be found in so far as science can unite with religion in a 
common vision of life and its possibilities, here and now. Hence the 
need for such attempts in this definite direction as ScIENCE AND 
Sanctity. The “one common wave of thought and joy lifting man- 
kind again” which Matthew Arnold acclaimed too soon, may yet arise 
in the coming generation, and will involve the change from piecemeal 
“ social reform” into “no facile utopia of outworn doctrine—but 


vision of a City of God that can be built with human hands, and the 
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design of its plans we may call Eutopia (More’s pun), which is the 
opposite of Utopia since the latter refers to no place and the former 
to every place that can be made good to live and work in, beautiful to 
see, and all in the here and now.’* 


In so far as such a consensus becomes established we shall find that 
the national resources can be more wisely administered; meantime 
what can be done by the use of our party system to meet pressing 
needs? It is surely not impossible to imagine that the Labour Party, 
now in office with the support of the Liberals, might, in agreement 
with them, determine to make some direct use of the national credit 
through an experimental endeavour of definite purpose. It would aim 
to discover the conditions of applying national credit to constructive 
social purpose, in ways that are most economic of energies and life. 
Experimental initiative with this definite intention would be extremely 
sensitive to the perils of currency inflation, which therefore need not, 
under the given circumstances, be apprehended. _In fact the under- 
lying idea would be the issuance, control, amortization, of credit in 
such ways as to avoid at once the vast indirect costs of inflation, and 
the heavy direct costs which burden our present forms of finance. 
Schen es have been worked out, and moreover in considerable detail 
by economists and sociologists in collaboration which might well form 
the basis of such experimental endeavours as rural housing and 
development, the Severn barrage and the general supply of electricity 
throughout the country, a supply which would encourage a more 
general dispersal of the population and help in the revival of the 
rural areas, as well as bring cleanliness and health to manufacturing 
towns. 


Sucu vital necessities would then be met as would replace the capital 
sunk in them, and show visible and tangible dividends of social health 
and well-being unhampered by the consideration of how much in 
addition they could pay to their promoters. It is now just as though 
only that land was cultivated o: used for any purpose which could 
bear the highest rent, say, by growing of opium (a very repaying 
enterprise), while all other land was left desert, though it might support 
its cultivators in plenty and could feed the community in general. 
Is it not the case far too often that enterprises are chosen from one con- 
sideration only, that of the highest return to their promoters, and that 
other undertakings are left untouched, although of greater social use, 
because part of that use cannot be measured in money terms. 


Tere is no need that such enterprises should pay tribute other than 
commission to Banks for handling of the credit. It is open to the 
present Government to inaugurate this change. Through the machinery 
of Treasury notes and certificates for notes the way is open, and if the 
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special issue of such certificates is confined to constructive works of 
capital value and allowed only to public or co-operative bodies, 
under definite conditions of control and amortization, the risk of 
inflation can be provided against. The raising of a large loan 
running into many millions for Housing will burden us with charges 
for “ interest ” which this method would avoid and which are totally 
unnecessary. I will not enter into details on this subject because 
I would rather refer those interested to the scheme worked out in 
reference to Rural Housing in the BANKERS’ PART IN RECONSTRUCTION, 
under the sub-title “‘ The New Model.” 


Tue proposals for higher subsidies for Rural Housing to combine 
low rents and financiers’ charges will again involve fresh burdens 
on the community, and the whole policy of “‘ England Development” 
will in this way be hampered unless the national use of national credit 
resources is recognised as the pressing matter of national urgency, 
which it undoubtedly is. Public opinion is getting aroused on this 
question from many sides, and it is being increasingly recognised that 
a real Development policy needs to be supported by the recognition 
of the social character of credit and a bold use of the national resources. 
We are being pushed in this direction by the unemployment which 
cannot be solved by emigration, and which demands for its solution 
the development of our home resources, and also by the weight of 
taxation which should not be increased through interest and com- 
mission on loans raised in the conventional way of current finance. 


Tue reign of /aissez faire is ending, it is time that it was replaced 
by the vision of Regional Eutopias and the determination of each 
community to realise these, and to substitute for the “ class struggle”’ 
accompanying laissez faire a combined endeavour to bring about 
some approximation to that social state in the here and now, which 
would not conflict with the standard religious concept of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on Earth. 


C. N. BraNForD. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


THe Banxer’s Part in RECONSTRUCTION, referred to above, being now 
out-of-print, we reproduce below the Appendix to that paper, entitled 
Tue New Moper. Readers must bear in mind that THe BaNKER’s Part 
IN RECONSTRUCTION appeared in 1917. The text of THe New Monet is 
reprinted as in the original of that year. There are two considerable points 
of difference between then and now. The first is as to price; the £300 
cottage of 1917 may be assumed to cost now {500. The other difference 
is that the Government no longer wields those factors of control over Labour 
and materials which the war placed in their hands. The golden opportunity 
of the immediate post-war phase was inadequately used to direct the stream 
of national energies upon housebuilding and other constructive social 
purposes. ‘To-day the situation too much resembles HAMLET without the 
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Prince of Denmark. Without the market-leverage of vast Government- 
owned stores of raw material, without the labour-leverage of an adjusted 
process of demobilisation, without the prestige of victory, and of the sense 
of social cohesion surviving from four and a half years of war—without 
these aids, present in 1918-19, the Government is to-day seeking to recreate, 
by voluntary appeal, a situation adapted to cheap and abundant housebuilding. 
In these circumstances, the author of THe New Mopet would, no doubt, 
contend that his suggestion of a somewhat novel element in banking tech- 
nique towards economy of cost, is more rather than less exigent than in 
1917. The novelty, it will be observed, consists in issuing national credit, 
not at market rates of interest, but, at what are virtually Insurance rates. 
ANOTHER possible obstacle is the Treasury Minute which, in sequel to the 
Cunliffe Report, fixed a certain ratio for the issue of Currency Notes. But 
already a swelling volume of “ city” opinion calls for the modification, or 
recission, of this Treasury Minute. And, under our post-war system of 
Government by Departmental Edict, nothing is easier than to undo one 
Treasury Minute by another. If therefore the Cunliffe Minute were 
cancelled, as it could be by mere fiat of the Cabinet, the regulation of Currency 
Notes would be restored to the position of 1914; and no “ legal” obstacle 
would then stand in the way of The New Model. The Government, it is 
true, has declared its intention of continuing the Cunliffe policy. But it 
may, perhaps, be presumed that a Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
if he desires to retain office, will, in course of time, see his way to recede 
somewhat from a “ whole hog” pursuit of ultra-conservative policy in 


THE NEW MODEL. 
[Reprinted from the SocrococicaL Review of Autumn, 1917). 


Tue case put forward in the Addendum to the Minority Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the employment of sailors and soldiers on 
the land is for {60,000,000 to be expended on 200,000 cottages costing 
£300 each, including purchase of land and all other charges. 

AssuME that in each rural district a Public Utility Society be formed under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, and managed by a committee 
consisting of (say) 

(1) Chairman and Clerk of the Rural District Council ; 

(2) Two nominees of the County Council ; 

(3) A local resident nominated by the Local Small Holdings Commissioner 
for the Board of Agriculture. 

(4) Two representatives of the cottage tenants, to be increased pari passu 
with the reduction of the debt. 

For short let us call each Public Utility Society so formed the L.P.US. 
Rerer to clause 2 of the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1914, and clause 2 
of the Amending Act. The former runs as follows : 

“Currency notes may be issued to such persons and in such manner as 
the Treasury direct, but the amount of any notes issued to any person shall, 
by virtue of this Act and without registration or further assurance, be a 
floating charge to all other charges, whether under statute or otherwise, on 
the assets of that person.” 
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Tue latter is to the following effect : 


“ The Treasury may, if they think fit, instead of issuing any notes to any 

rson, give to that person a certificate entitling him to the issue, on demand 
rom the Treasury, of the notes mentioned in the certificate ; and the notes 
covered by the certificate shall, for the purposes of section two of the Currency 
and Bank Notes Act, 1914, be deemed to be notes issued to that person.” 


It is proposed under these two clauses to issue Currency Certificates to 
each authorised L.P.U.S. Each Society to have amongst its “ rules” a 
clause forbidding the Society from alienating to individual ownership any 
part of its property or creating any further mortgage than that constituted 
under clause 2 of the above Act; so long as any of the Currency notes 
issued to the Society remain uncancelled. 


Suppose that a particular L.P.U.S. has been authorised to build 200 cottages 
and that the cost is estimated at {60,000 (including land purchase, &c.). 
The L.P.U.S. receives three Treasury Certificates entitling it to receive 
in all {£60,000 of Treasury notes. One certificate is for (say) £15,000, 
another for £1,000, and the third for £44,000. All three are deposited with 
a central committee of the Joint Stock Banks, and against the same the 
L.P.U.S. opens a drawing account with one or more of the local branches, 
with a credit of £60,000 spread over (say) two years. It is assumed that 
the Treasury certificates are to be dealt with as follows : 


(a2) The £1,000 certificate to be “ cashed ” for Treasury notes at the con- 
venience of the Bankers ; 


(6) The Certificate for £15,000 to be held as a “ cash” reserve against 
the new deposits ; 


(c) The £44,000 certificate only to be used in case of a breakdown of the 
scheme and loss resulting to the Banks, 


It is, of course, understood that the £60,000 of credit is a special creation 
of National Credit, and does not diminish the existing deposits of the Bank, 
but will, of course, have the effect of increasing them. 


Tue L.P.US. proceeds to draw cheques to pay : 
(1) Purchase of land ; 

(2) Making of roads, drains, &c. ; 

(3) Erection of cottages ; 

(4) Other expenses (legal, administrative, &c.). 


EXPENDITURE under (4) should be small to begin with, and nominal thereafter. 
This item may be neglected from the point of view here taken, i.e., (a) the 
mode of working the proposed national credit, (b) its financial effects. 
Consider (1) above—the purchase of land. The L.P.U.S. is going to build 
200 cottages distributed in suitable proportions over a score (more or less) 
of villages within the area of the Rural District Council. At an average of 
(say) 10 cottages per acre the amount of land required is 20 acres—and 
this at (say) {50 per acre is £1,000, and cheques totalling that amount pass 
into the hands of various landowners. Some will be small owners from 
whom what is called “ accommodation land ” is bought. With the proceeds 
of the cheque they will in all probability buy another piece of land sooner 
or later. In the case of large landowners, the proceeds will go usually 
either (a) to pay off a mortgage, or (b) to make further improvements, or 
(c) will be invested in Trustee Securities. Thus in each of the cases assumed 
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the credit created has a brief period of fluid condition and then becomes 
again “ fixed.” The original land worth {£1,000 is (so to speak) “ dis- 
marketed.” Any tendency to “ inflation” is thus more or ess countered 
in the way indicated and also by an increase of production and efficiency. 


TAKE next the cheques paid to builders, who erect the cottages and also 
(we will assume) make the roads, drains, &c. Assume that of the balance 
of £60,000 credit, 5 per cent. goes in roads, drains, &c., 40 per cent. in 
building materials, 40 per cent. in wages and salaries of supervision and 
15 per cent. in the profits of the deal. The problem that here intervenes 
would be to trace the probable destination of all these items and try to 
estimate the effects as regards “ inflation.” The points for special remark 
are (1) that in most cases the credit will rapidly pass from a fluid to a fixed 
condition, (2) that only a small margin will be available for speculative 
purpose, (3) that the operation results in the creation of ultimate products 
(cottages) of equivalent value, and that these are “ dismarketed ” during 
the whole currency of the credit. Thus the tendencies to inflation are not 
only slight but are possibly more than counterbalanced in increased pro- 
ductivity and efficiency. 

ConsIDER now the cancellation of the credit. 

: Tue L.P.U:S. fixes the rents of the cottages at a figure estimated to cover : 
(a) Sinking fund to cancel the credit in 60 years ; 

(5) Repairs, fire insurance, rent collection, rates, &c. ; 

(c) Insurance against loss by non-payment of rents and depreciation in 
capital value. 

IN regard to (a) the average cancellation will be 1 2-3 per cent. It might 


begin at 1 per cent. and rise by instalments to a figure to make the average 
1 2-3 percent. Assume (5) is covered by 1$ per cent. and (c) by } per cent. 


It is proposed to remunerate the Bankers by allowing them the use of the 

resulting deposits under certain conditions. It is possible that from this ' 
point of view the operation might yield a revenue in addition, and in that 

case the rents of the cottages could be correspondingly reduced. 


But taking the figures as above we have a total annual charge beginni 
at 2 5-6 (say 3 per cent.) and rising to a figure which gives an mane 
34 per cent. This would mean an average rent of {10 10s. p.a. or (say) 
48. ron per week, and a commencing rent of {9 per annum or (say) 3s. 6d. 
a week. 


Now take the Bankers’ point of view. The Joint Stock Banks collectively 
must be dealt with as a unit. Up to a point their clearing system makes 
them such a unit as is required. For the rest they would be asked to extend 
the clearing system in such wise as to adapt it to the co-ordination required 
for the present purpose. Correspondingly there would be a single central 
body representing the local Public Utility Societies as a whole. 


At the end of the first year of the sinking fund operation, the central body 
of the Public Utility Societies would be in possession of a bank credit of : 
£600,000. By arrangement with the Treasury on one side and the Central : 
Committee of Bankers on the other, this £600,000 of credit could either 
be cancelled or if the circumstances warranted it, used for some other public 
purpose. In the former case the Joint Stock Banks would have their 
holding of Treasury certificates correspondingly reduced. And so on 
throughout the currency of the credit. somes small allowance would have 
to be made for the Bankers for non-return of currency, its wear and tear, &c. 
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Tue only legislative change omy needed or desirable would be an 
amending Currency and Bank Note Act modifying clause (3) of the original 
Act. This, the convertibility clause, is a mere fiction, and remains as 
nothing but an empty offering to the ghost of “ convertibility.” 


For the adequate study of this scheme it obviously needs consideration in 
reference to other prospective financial operations, public and private, such 
as : 

(a) Settlement of returned soldiers and sailors on the land in smallholding 
colonies ; 


(6) Erection of urban houses for the working classes ; 
(c) Afforestation, canalization, &c. ; 


(d) The general demand for capital for private and semi-public purposes 
after the war. 


In each case the study would have to be made from the point of view of 
(1) Currency and capital ; 
(2) Materials. 


From the latter point of view the need for the continuance of some measure 
of the public control and apportionment of material exercised during the 
war is manifestly called for, and under this head certain remarks may be 
made. But first let us recall that the scheme has been put from the point 
of view mainly of 

(a) The Treasury. 

(6) The Banker. 

(c) The prospective tenants of the proposed national cottages. 


Now, without relaxing the above points of view, it is proposed to consider 
more particularly that of 


(a) The General Consumer. 
(6) The Building Trade. 


Tue public consumer is concerned to adjust his own requirements so as 
not to compete (unduly) with the demand for material and labour needed 
for the national cottages. ‘The finance of the scheme must be explained and 
justified to the public. While the cottages are building the public would 
thus be prepared to minimize their own demands for building labour and 
material. ‘The voluntary impulse to building economy on the part of the 
public thus originating would be re-inforced and ensured by the Government 
control of raw material (especially timber and metal). ‘The present war- 
control will in any case (it is generally assumed) be continued in some shape 
well into the after-war period of reconstruction. With these possibilities 
of adjustment as between the general demand of the public for building 
labour and material on the one hand and on the other the national cottage 
scheme, there need not be any undue competition with its resulting rise 
of prices. 

But it may be urged against the scheme that the possible addition of 
60,000,000 to the Bank Deposits and hence to the potential currency of 
¢ nation as a whole will cause some general inflation (with the corres- 

ponding rise of general prices) even though the adjustments indicated above, 

as between the building trade and the public are successfully made. But 
this objection, though it holds in a certain theoretical sense, may yet be 
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considered in practice effectively to be met by the financial conditions of 
the scheme itself. ‘These vital conditions of financial operation have already 
been stated, and may be summarized as follows :-— 


(a) The new credit promptly brings into existence productive values (the 
national cottages) of increasing worth and yield as the new rural community 
gets to work on the land’. 

(6) That these new values (the national cottages and the corresponding 
increment of land values) are “ dismarketed ” (#.e., cannot be sold or mort- 
gaged) and remain so “ dismarketed ” till the whole of the new currency 
(as represented by bank deposits, notes, &c.), or its equivalent, is cancelled. 


Tue only further condition required for the safeguarding of the scheme as 
regards “‘ inflation” is that the Bankers should exercise discretion in the 
use of the new deposits as a loan fund. The Bankers (taken as a whole) 
exercise two large and important public functions. 


(a) As Trustees of the great public loan fund represented by their deposits. 


(6) As administrators of the real and effective national currency (i.e., cheques, 
bills, &c.), as against the nominal and official currency (i.¢., coin and Bank 
Notes). 

TuEse two public functions of the Bankers are apt to conflict with their 
rivate interest as traders whose profits are derived from dealing in credit. 
ust as the goodwill of the public has to be secured by explaining and justify- 

ing the scheme to them as competitors for the service of builders, so a special 

presentation of the scheme has to be made to the Bankers and an appeal 
made to them in their réle of Trustees of the public loan fund and adminis- 
trators of the real national currency. 


Turn to the position of the Building Trade. They are concerned in two 
special ways. 

(a) To see that the national cottage scheme does not raise the price of 
material and labour by competition with the builders’ own demand for these. 
(6) To secure for themselves adequate participation in the construction of 
the cottages. 

Tue building trade can be met on both these points. 

(a) By the Government control of material. 

(6) By adjustment in the process of demobilization of the naval and military 
forces. 

(c) By engaging local builders with local labour to erect the national cottages 
on a footing of public service with public adjustments of prices, profit and 


labour conditions, #.e., the builders receiving wages of superintendence but 
no “ profit.” 

(d) By co-ordinating the national cottage scheme with other building schemes 
both public and private, treating all building whatsoever as elements in 
“ town-planning ” and “ village-planning.” 


! Tue building of the public cottages might (if the building trade were active) stop 
a corresponding amount of private building. In that case a certain quantity of 
potential credit and currency would remain, for the time being, unrealized. 
that there would result no artificial increase of currency, in the sense of an issue 
unaccompanied by corresponding value of productive goods and services. 
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AN appeal has to be made to the builder as to the Banker and the General 
Consumer to look upon this scheme (and all other similar ones) as an 
opportunity for a closer correlation of their own private affairs with the 
public service. The financial principles underlying the scheme do not 
depend for their validity upon the goodwill of any of the parties concerned. 
But its practical success in operation would be measured by the accord 
and co-operation of each of the three chief parties, viz., the Banker, the 


Builder and the General Consumer. This accord and co-operation is to 
be secured by showing 


(a) That the scheme is desirable, even necessary, on the grounds of Public 
Policy. 


@) That it contains no item of novelty except the administrative machinery 
or working it and the method of its control. 


(c) That its financial principle is just what is practised every day in the 
circles of the larger commerce and of “ high finance,” viz., the present 
creation of credit in anticipation of future goods and services. 

(d) That this financial principle is invoked directly for public welfare instead 
of for private profit. 

(e) The credit so created is supervised and controlled in the public interest 


throughout its whole cycle, and can at the close of the cycle be completely 
cancelled or if need be used again for public works. 


(f) Inflation takes place only if the aggregate of credit is increased without 
a corresponding increase of productive transactions, i.e., of productive goods 
and services passing in acts of purchase. 
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NORWEGIAN STUDIES : being Notes, and Records of Observa- 
tions, made in connection with the Leplay House visit to Norway, 
August, 1923. 

In introducing the following studies we should like to admit without 
reserve their partial and imperfect character, and thus to anticipate 
and perhaps disarm an obvious criticism. We put them forward 
with three simple objects in view: one, as summing up handily for 
those who made the visit the more interesting results obtained ; two, 
as an imperfect, but not at all valueless, indication of what can be 
done co-operatively in a limited time towards that type of synthetic 
regional study for which Leplay House stands ; and three, as containing 
some facts and ideas which may be useful or interesting to readers of 
the SocioLocicaL Review. 
Our visit to Norway lasted between three and four weeks ; we were 
fifty-seven in number, all told, some members being unable to stay 
the full time; the majority were people with interests (and often 
special training) in geographical, social, and economic studies ; but 
few had long or wide experience in working from first-hand observa- 
tion. ‘These facts are mentioned to show the limits within which the 
work before us had to be done. 

Tue route followed by the party is shown on the accompanying map 

(Fig. 1). It was planned under the 

advice of Norwegian friends, who 

made a point of the need for getting 
off the ordinary tourist track, and 
seeing as many types of Norwegian 
activity as possible. Coming from 

England we touched first at 

Kristiansand, and landed at 

Kristiania, where there were to 

be seen the city itself, its museums 

and institutions, some modern 
industrial developments, and the 
interesting East-Norwegian plant 
life and rock structure. We moved 
on to Lake Mjésen, with rapid 
views of the prosperous agriculture 
and timber industry of Central 

Norway ; travelled up the Gud- 

brandsdal (with further glimpses of 

are agriculture) and down the Romsdal ; 
Ic. 1. Map of Southern Norway, and stayed for a week at Aandlesness 

Leplay House Party, Seale 178,004,000, on the Romsdal Fiord. Thence 

Design by Miss E. Latham. we moved rapidly, amid the well- 

known west coast scenery and with the typical west coast occupations 
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—small farming and fishing—on every hand, to Aalesund—a great 
fishing centre—and thence to Oie and to Loen on the Nord fiord— 
both, like Aandlesness, fiord ports developing into tourist centres. 
After some days at Loen we steamed down the coast to Bergen, 
the great western emporium ; and so back to England. 


At Aandlesness we had naturally better opportunities for continuous 
study of our surroundings than elsewhere, and it will be seen that 
the studies which follow have the Romsdal fiord as their centre. 


In selecting the materials presented here from the records made by 
members of the party, we have been obliged to follow the rule of 
choosing what would fit into our limited scheme, without regarding 
the value of each record as a whole. It has even so been impossible 
to use a great deal of appropriate material; and several very good 
“ records,” which are in effect considerable studies of some features 
of Norwegian life, have not been used at all. Their authors must 
forgive us and believe that we have acted for the common good as we 
see it. 

Tuis is the appropriate place for acknowledging the service rendered 
to us and to the whole party by Miss Irene Daughtry, who prepared 
a memorandum on Norway which was used as a basis for the studies 
of the party, and had its scope and emphasis tested and vindicated 
by all our experience. It is with great pleasure that we acknowledge 
also the assistance given to us by friends in Norway, among whom 
we may mention Prof. Collin of Kristiania University, Mr. Haakon 
Five, ex-Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Otto Jahn, Director of the 
Statistical Department, Dr. Keilhau of Kristiania University, Mrs. 
Keilhau of the Red Cross, Dr. Linge of the Botanic Museum, 
Kristiania, Mr. T. G. Thorsen, Secretary of the Ministry for Social 
Affairs, and Dr. Werenskiold of Kristiania University. 

We may add that our experience in Norway has confirmed us 
in the view that travel abroad, even for short periods, can be made 
to yield a rich intellectual harvest ; and that co-operative work on 
synthetic lines has a great future before it. 


ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. Georce Morris. 
BerRNARD T. HEBERT. W. A. RICHARDSON. 


I. ROCK, SOIL, anp RELIEF. 


BeForeE any special consideration can be given to a particular area it 
is necessary to give some idea of the general physical history of the 
region as a whole. Now Norway, Sweden, and Finland, form one 
geographical unit generally referred to as “ Fennoscandia.” 
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Mar I. THE AANDALSNESS REGION 


SCALE, approximately 1/165,000: the area shown is about 14 Km. by 14 Km. (11} by 
8) miles). The brown lines are form lines (not contours); carriage reads are shown by 
double black lines: paths or tracks by thin single broken lines; the track to Loftskar 
Saeter is as shown on the official Norwegian map, but is plainly incomplete. Buildings are 
shown by biack dots; the tower settlements (shown by square dots) are inhabited all the 
ear; the round dots higher in the mountains are the saeters used in summer. Only a 
lew of the buildings at Aandalsness and Veblungsness are shown ; and inhabited houses 
are nowhere distinguished from other buildings. 


THE thin dotted line which crosses the Isfiord is the boundary between the Herreds 
(administrative divisions equivalent to rural communes) of Heen and Grytten. The thick 
black broken tine which winds over the upper part of the map is the northern boundary of 
beth: it is shown differentiy because it is also the boundary of an ecclesiastical division 
(prestedield priest's division '') which includes the sognen "cures or curacies—of 
Heen and Grytten. Both Aandaisness and Veblungsness lie in the Herred of Grytten. 


AT the foot of the map appears the lower end of the Romsdal, with the river Rauma winding 
through a flat stretch of glacial gravels and alluvium to the head of the Romedal fierd. 
The Isterdal opens into the Romsdal from the 5.W. At the meeting point of Romedal 
flord and Romsdal! valley are the chief settlements, Aandalsness and Veblungeness. At the 
head of the Isfiord appears a deltaic formation with the more scattered settlement of Heen. 


MANY of the mountains shown rise to a height of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet. The small 
mountain lakes will be noted, some apparently lying in rock basins. and others dammed up 
by moraines or rock-slides: also the steep torrents on the mountain sides. 

MAP designed from the official Norwegian map by A.F.: drawings by Mr. Stanley Kent _ 
and Miss M. Bowstead. 
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—small farming and fishing—on every hand, to Aalesund—a great 
fishing centre—and thence to Oie and to Loen on the Nord fiord— 
both, like Aandlesness, fiord ports developing into tourist centres. 
After some days at Loen we steamed down the coast to Bergen, 
the great western emporium ; and so back to England. 

At Aandlesness we had naturally better opportunities for continuous | 
etndy of our eurronndines than eleewhere and it will he ceen that 
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FENNOSCANDIA forms a block of very ancient rocks—the bulk of which 
are of pre-Cambrian age. Norway itself consists largely of Funda- 
mental, or Lewisian, Gneiss. ‘This rock is of igneous origin, resembling 
granite in composition, but banded or foliated under the metamorphic 
influence of great stresses. There are several rock-types, but the chief 
are mica and hornblende gnemses Such gnewmses form perhaps the 
oldest known rocks on the earth's crust, and have their structural 
and mineralqncal types so intricately and bewilderngly mtermined 
that they are aptly referred to as the “ Pundamental Complex.” Prom 
the topographeca! standpeimt they arc hard and resistant, and the 


England we touched first at 
Kristiansand, and landed at 
Kristiania, where there were to 
be seen the city itself, its museums 
and institutions, some modern 
industrial developments, and the 
interesting East- Norwegian plant 
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on to Lake Mijaeen, with rapid 
views of the prosperous agriculture 
and timber industry of Central 
Norway ; travelled up the Gud- 
brandsdal (with further glimpses of 
agriculture) and down the Romsdal ; 
Fic. 1. Map of Southern Norway, and stayed fora week at Aandlesness 
showing the on the Romsdal Fiord. ‘Thence 
Design by Miss E. Latham. we moved rapidly, amid the well- 
known west coast scenery and with the typical west coast occupations 
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—small farming and fishing—on every hand, to Aalesund—a great 
fishing centre—and thence to Oie and to Loen on the Nord fiord— 
both, like Aandlesness, fiord ports developing into tourist centres. 
After some days at Loen we steamed down the coast to Bergen, 
the great western emporium ; and so back to England. 


Art Aandlesness we had naturally better opportunities for continuous 
study of our surroundings than elsewhere, and it will be seen that 
the studies which follow have the Romsdal fiord as their centre. 


In selecting the materials presented here from the records made by 
members of the party, we have been obliged to follow the rule of 
choosing what would fit into our limited scheme, without regarding 
the value of each record as a whole. It has even so been impossible 
to use a great deal of appropriate material ; and several very good 
“‘ records,” which are in effect considerable studies of some features 
of Norwegian life, have not been used at all. Their authors must 
forgive us and believe that we have acted for the common good as we 
see it. 

Tuis is the appropriate place for acknowledging the service rendered 
to us and to the whole party by Miss Irene Daughtry, who prepared 
a memorandum on Norway which was used as a basis for the studies 
of the party, and had its scope and emphasis tested and vindicated 
by all our experience. It is with great pleasure that we acknowledge 
also the assistance given to us by friends in Norway, among whom 
we may mention Prof. Collin of Kristiania University, Mr. Haakon 
Five, ex-Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Otto Jahn, Director of the 
Statistical Department, Dr. Keilhau of Kristiania University, Mrs. 
Keilhau of the Red Cross, Dr. Linge of the Botanic Museum, 
Kristiania, Mr. T. G. Thorsen, Secretary of the Ministry for Social 
Affairs, and Dr. Werenskiold of Kristiania University. 

We may add that our experience in Norway has confirmed us 
in the view that travel abroad, even for short periods, can be made 
to yield a rich intellectual harvest; and that co-operative work on 
synthetic lines has a great future before it. 


ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. GeorGE Morris. 
BERNARD T. HEBERT. W. A. RICHARDSON. 


I. ROCK, SOIL, anp RELIEF. 


BEFORE any special consideration can be given to a particular area it 
is necessary to give some idea of the general physical history of the 
region as a whole. Now Norway, Sweden, and Finland, form one 
geographical unit generally referred to as ‘“ Fennoscandia.” 
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THE AANDALSNESS REGION 


Map I. 


SCALE, approximately 1/165,000: the area shown is about 18 Km. by 14 Km. (11} by 
8] miles). The brown lines are form lines (not contours); carriage roads are shown by 
double black lines: paths or tracks by thin single broken lines; the track to Loftskar 
Saeter is as shown on the official Norwegian map, but is plainly incomplete. Buildings are 
shown by black dots; the lower settlements (shown by square dots) are inhabited all the 
ear; the round dots higher in the mountains are the saecters used in summer. Only a 
lew of the buildings at Aandal and Veblung are shown; and inhabited houses 


are nowhere distinguished from other buildings. 


THE thin dotted line which crosses the Isfiord is the boundary between the Herreds 
ae perme divisions equivalent to rural communes) of Heen and Grytten. The thick 
jack broken line which winds over the upper part of the map is the northern boundary of 
beth: it is shown differently because it is also the boundary of an ecclesiastical division 
priest’s division '') which includes the “* sognen “cures or curacies—of 
sen and Grytten. Both Aandaisness and Veblungsness lie in the Herred of Grytten. 


AT the foot of the map appears the lower end of the Romsdal, with the river Rauma winding 
through a flat stretch of glacial gravels and alluvium to the head of the Romsdal fiord. 
The Isterdal opens into the Romsdal from the 5.W. At the meeting point of Romsdal 
fiord and Romsdal valley are the chief settlements, Aandalsness and Veblungsness. At the 
head of the Isfiord appears a deltaic formation with the more scattered settlement of Heen. 


MANY of the mountains shown rise to a height of between 3,000 and 4,000 feet. The smal! 
mountain lakes will be noted, some apparently lying in rock basins. and others dammed up 
by moraines or rock-slides: also the steep torrents on the mountain sides. 

MAP designed from the official Norwegian map by A.F.: drawings by Mr. Stanley Kent 
and Miss M. Bowstead. 
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NORWEGIAN STUDIES 


FENNOSCANDIA forms a block of very ancient rocks—the bulk of which 
are of pre-Cambrian age. Norway itself consists largely of Funda- 
mental, or Lewisian, Gneiss. This rock is of igneous origin, resembling 
granite in composition, but banded or foliated under the metamorphic 
influence of great stresses. ‘There are several rock-types, but the chief 
are mica and hornblende gneisses. Such gneisses form perhaps the 
oldest known rocks on the earth’s crust; and have their structural 
and mineralogical types so intricately and bewilderingly intermixed 
that they are aptly referred to as the “ Fundamental Complex.” From 
the topographical standpoint they are hard and resistant, and the 
manner in which they react to the forces of denudation depends 
largely on the disposition of their structures, e.g., the foliation, faults, 
and fractures. From the agricultural point of view they may be 
expected on the whole to yield a poor sandy soil, although the more 
micaceous varieties might give rise to a light but fairly good loam. 
The gneiss, too, may contain bands and veins of useful ores, although 
the chief mining industry of Norway is centred in other rocks. 


RUNNING centrally through Norway in a broad basin, or syncline, 
in the Fundamental Complex is a series of sedimentary rocks of early 
Paleozoic age. There are no Carboniferous rocks, and Mesozoics are 
only found as fragments here and there on the margins of the region, 
such as the Lias of the Lofoten Islands, or the Chalk of Sweden. 
It is doubtful whether they were ever laid down over the whole region, 
and whether all the missing formations were ever represented. More 
immediately important are the late Tertiary depoeits representing the 
relics of the Glacial Period which are in one form or another to be 
found all over the area. 


In the Romsdal* district only the Fundamental Gneiss occurs, and this 
has therefore been described in greater detail. Throughout the 
Romsdal area, though there is a general uniformity, considerable 
variations in detail occur. The foliation varies from a finely banded 
type to an exceedingly coarse variety. Both hornblendic and micaceous 
types are present. Most interesting and important, however, are 
changes in the disposition of the foliation. Around the fjord the 
bands are horizontal, but towards the upland plateau the planes of 
the folie are highly inclined, whilst their general direction is 
different. 


THERE are three topographical elements that interest us. Norway in 
general is a tableland. The highland is not a mountain chain, but a 
plateau which probably represents an uplifted plain of marine denuda- 
tion. In the higher parts of this there stili linger the remains of 
the great ice-field, where the sculpture is often of the serrated 


* THERE seems to be no standard spelling of Norwegian place-names, and no attempt 
has been made to secure uniformity in these studies. 
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Alpine type; but towards the coastal margins the relief takes on 
gentler and more rounded 
forms. 

In the second place there 
are the fjords themselves. 
These are deep valleys, 
drowned by the sea, hav- 
ing remarkable characters. 
They tend to be bounded 
by straight lines, and all 
their turns are rectangular 
joining remarkably straight 
reaches. The walls are 
steep, often vertical, rising 
Fic. 2. Drawing of Vengetinderne as seen from to the plateau level, and all 


Veblungsness. is mountain mass, 5,960 ft. 
high, lies E. of the Romsdal. It shows the SPUTS are truncated. The 


development of Alpine relief in gneiss with highly- water is exceedingly deep 
[nthe in places, but a shallow 
serrated edge, with a cwm immediately in front rock barrier is always found 
Their shores are sometimes fringed by a narrow selvedge of diift and 
beach material but sometimes drop sheer to the water, and the rivers 
that flow into them have drift deltas, often showing several wave-cut 
levels. Occasionally rock-ledges can be seen at various heights 


around the fjord walls. 


‘THIRDLY, a large portion of the Norwegian seaboard is surrounded by 
a coastal platform of varying width, and only a few metres above sea- 
level. Behind this a steep cliff rises to plateau level, and occasionally 
the outer portion of the platform is submerged, forming a fringe of 
small low islands. The coastal platform gradually disappears north- 
wards, and at North Cape the general plateau fronts the sea in a cliff 
a thousand feet or more in height. 
Tue Romsdal shows all the typical features of a fjord. From the sea 
to Heen at its head is about 
‘ 80 kilometres, or rather 
ae et over 40 miles as the crow 
flies. As will be recognised 
by anyone who has sailed 
Ps * the whole length, it consists 
of a series of straight reaches 
which turn into one another 
? at angles that are nearly 
right angles—a feature 
Fic. 3. Diagram map of the Aatonnd-Rewnadel brought out in the accom- 


Fiord district, showing the linear 
the fiords, Design by W.A.R. panying diagram (Fig 3). 


AANDAL SNE SS 
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NORWEGIAN STUDIES 


Tue sides of the fjord are quite steep, sometimes precipitous, and rise 
to the height of the adjacent plateau (about 2,000 feet). The fjord 
depth almost equals the height of the cliffs, for the deepest sounding 
is 420 metres (nearly 1,300 feet). At Aandlesness the water surface 
is a kilometre wide. The proportions at this point are brought out 
in the cross section (Fig. 4), which is drawn to true scale. 


NORTH 
DIRECTION OF SUN'S RAYS..— 
SRS 
ZA wae cut 
LEVELS 
| des 
> 
> 


Fic. 4. Generalised cross-section of a northern fiord running in E.-W. direction. 
Note how the sun’s rays fail to strike the habitable shelf on the S. side even about 
noon in midsummer. Design by W.A.R. 


Tue rock forming the sides of the fjord is the Fundamental Gneiss. 

The foliation within the fjord itself is quasi-horizontal, and the relief 

shows rounded forms that are ice smoothed. At places indeed the 

sides of the fjord have been scratched and so polished by ice action as 

to be almost barren of vegetation. The top of the plateau has been 

swept almost clean of soil and débris, and only in hollows is some 

soil or peat to be found. In the bigher ground at the head of the _ 
fjord the foliation is more nearly vertical, and serrated ridges, striding 

edges, typical cwms and other types of Alpine scenery have been 

developed under the action of frost and ice. 


IN parts the edge of the water is fringed with a belt of débris, shewn 
on Fig. 5 as a dotted zone. Generally this is rough boulder 
clay, partly sorted and levelled where it has come under the feeble 
action of the waves. At the head of the Isfjord, namely at Heen, and 
at the delta formed by the confluence of the Romsdal River with the 
fjord, there is more marked sorting and stratification of the material. 
Thus at Aandlesness sand is dug, and at one place is a bed of stiff 
alluvial clay, worked for brick manufacture. 
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Tuese accumulations of débris, especially in the deltas (for elsewhere 
the shelf is rather narrow and steep), show two and sometimes three 
terraces, whilst there are traces of rock ledges at higher levels. 


Tue smaller streams fall into the main valley over hanging valleys 
giving small falls which often supply sufficient power to work a small 
mill or drive a hydro-electric plant. 

Tue valleys of the upper portions of the fiords, and also the 
tributary valleys, may be divided into two types according as lakes 
are developed in them or not. The lakes, where they exist, have two 
types of barriers. The majority doubtless are formed of drift, 
when the sides of the valley continue uninterruptedly their straight 
course. In other cases there are true rock-basins, when the outlet 
has a narrow, gorge-like character: the outlet stream shows rapids, 
rock-islands, and small waterfalls. 


EAST HEEN ROMSDAL AANDALSNESS west 
(DELTA) NER 


Fic. 5. Generalised longitudinal section of a northern fiord, embodying many of 
the features of the Romsdal-Aalsund Fiord. Design by W.A.R. 


or Puysicat History. 


It will be of interest to outline the great changes that during the vast eras 
of — time have operated to produce the structure and topography 
of Norway to-day. 
Tue early Archen period was noteworthy for immense igneous activity 
and earth movement. Then the enormous masses of material that now 
form the fundamental complex were intruded and metamorphosed into that 
hard crystalline, banded rock, that covers the greater part of the country. 
In early Palawozoic times the land had sunk beneath the sea and the sediments, 
resented by the rocks of mid-Norway, were laid down in tranquil waters. 
gh all the long succeeding ages, during which in England the Coal 
series, the clays of the Midlands, the limestones of the West, and the chalk 
were deposited, Norwegian geology presents a gap which can only be filled 
speculatively. If rocks of these periods were ever laid down they have been 
eroded, and practically all traces of them eliminated. 
AT any rate by early Tertiary times at least the land was again submerged, 
and the erosion of the waves produced the great plain of marine denudation, 
that now forms the highland plateau. During a period of emergence, or 
earlier, earth movements produced, or emphasised, the great series of 
rectangular fractures that form the initial origin and location of the fjords. 
Moreover, whilst the sea was cutting the coastal platform from the extreme 
south of Norway nearly to the North Cape, the rivers were cutting down 
these same fjords, deepening and perhaps widening them slightly. 
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In the late Tertiaries there gradually supervened that cooling of the climate 
which caused the Great Ice Age: and a sheet of ice, thousands of feet in 
thickness, covered the whole of northern Europe. In Norway this great 
sheet completely cleaned the uplands of all soil and surface débris, which on 
melting was spread as moraines over the plains of northern Germany. 
Tremendous glaciers, that filled the fjord valleys, deeply scoured them ; 
truncated the spurs ; gave a U-form to the valleys ; and perhaps helped to 
produce the hollow rock basins characteristic of their valley floors. More- 
over, the tremendous weight of the ice-sheet bowed down the land so that 
its surface was several hundreds of feet lower than it is to-day. 


Tue Ice-sheet gradually retreated and melted with the oncoming of a milder 
régime, and is now represented only by a few remanié glaciers in the remoter 
valleys and by a fragment of an ice field on the highest part of the plateau. 
The retreating ice left the surface bare, and the valleys cleaned out, except 
for the narrow selvedge at their sides (already described) and the deltas at 
the mouths of the rivers and streams. 

Wuewn the ice sheet had melted, and its weight was removed, the land 
gradually recovered and moved upwards. This upwarp doubtless took 
place in a series of gradual uplifts with pauses, more or less long, intervening, 
during which the wave-cut terraces and ledges were produced. The latest 
movement has been a slight subsidence which has partially drowned the 
fjords, and converted parts of the coastal platform into a fringe of small 
islands—a feature characteristic of the western coast of Norway. 

It is clear that such physical conditions as have been described must 
have set very narrow limits within which human settlements can have 
developed. In the first place the intractibility of the bed-rock has had 
two effects of importance. Only a rock so hard would have yielded 
to crustal stress by the deep fractures that are the ultimate cause of 
the fjords. Secondly, a rock of this character, once completely denuded 
of its soil, as this was by the Ice-sheet, must remain completely bare 
within limits that are comparable to the duration of human history. 


Acaln the high bleak bare and inaccessible plateau formed of this 
hard rock, is almost inhabitable except by the most primitive of nomadic 
peoples. For the more civilised types it is not merely inhospitable, 
but an almost impassable barrier under climatic conditions such as 
those which prevail in Norway. 

IN the fjords and valleys only is soil available for agriculture ; shelter ~ 
from the wilder weather and the long periods of deep snow; and 
only on the thin selvedge of débris, or the deltas of the rivers, is there 
place to erect homes and make roads. It therefore happens that the 
fjord people are confined to such “ strips of herbage,” whilst the only 
means of communication are the water-ways provided by the fjords, 
and a few roads which deteriorated (before the advent of modern 
engineering) too often into the roughest mountain tracts as they 
approached the summits of the passes. To the ice, therefore, whilst 
it has denuded the soil, the country owes the little heaps of débris 
in the fjords upon which alone human life finds a scanty subsistence, 
hardly won in part from the water and in part from the glacial moraine. 
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Fyorps such as the Romsdal, that run approximately east-west, are 
peculiarly affected by this disposition. For a simple calculation shows 
that the maximum elevation of the midwinter sun in this region is 
but 5°, so that only the top of the cliff on the northern shore receives 
sunshine, and then only at midday, whilst the whole fjord is plunged 
in gloom. At midsummer the maximum altitude is 51°, and hence 
the southern shore with its steep cliffs is mainly in shadow or receives 
only highly inclined rays. So, although along the Romsdal Fjord, the 
morainic ledge is about the same width on both sides, the southern 
shore, immediately the widening of the Romsdal valley is passed, is 
given over to scrub or to rough pasture with a farm or so at rare intervals. 
The northern shore, on the other hand, with its southern aspect is 
largely cultivated and relatively crowded with the houses of the small 
holdings. 

SUMMARISING, we see that where there is a glacial shore strip we have 
the establishment of small holdings. The deltas at the head of the 
fjords, e.g., Heen, provide the sites for fjord villages, and these are 
also to be found on the deltas of tributaries as in the case of Aandelsness. 
Moreover, villages on these tributary deltas are frequently ports for 
the larger shipping, for they are situated in deeper water, whereas the 
head of a fjord is often shallow. Lastly, the coastal platform affords 
the site for fishing villages, and it sufficiently wide and adjacent to a 
fjord entrance giving good harborage, such may form important 
fishing towns and seaports as in the case of Aalesund. 

W. A. R. 


Il. NOTES ON NORWEGIAN VEGETATION. 


Man in his eternal conflict with natural forces is essentially affected 
by the nature of the vegetation clothing the region which he inhabits. 
The vegetable environment may, on the one hand, be beneficent, 
providing him with grazing for nis herds, shelter for his game, food 
and clothing and shelter for himself; on the other hand he must 
wage constant war with maleficent plant life, which overiuns his fields, 
obstructs his routes (hindering free passage from place to place), or 
by the dominance of harmful species may render large areas of the 
earth’s surface sterile and useless. Man in his agricultural and pastoral 
activities is constantly, either directly or indirectly, interfering with 
the natural development of the plant environment and his interference 
increases in direct ratio with the development of population and 
civilisation. 

In this sketch of the vegetation of a Norwegian valley and fjord I 
propose to outline the nature of the various plant associations observed, 
the factors influencing the distribution and nature of these associations, 
and the influence of these associations upon the life and development 
of the Norwegian people. 
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NORWEGIAN STUDIES 


Tue following zones of natural vegetation were observed on Isfjord 

and in the valley of the Rauma :— 

1. StranD Vegetation between high and low tide marks. 
(a) Rocky Foreshores. Fucus (Bladder-rack) and other seaweed. 
(b) Sandy Foreshores. Mertensia, Elymus (Lyme-grass), &c. 
(c) Muddy Foreshores. Festuca rubra (Red Fescue), &c. 


2. Forest Vegetation. 
(a) Alder Forest on raised beaches, deltas, valley bottoms, the edge 
of the fjord, and penetrating uphill along the stream courses. 
(b) Birch and Coniferous Forest reaching to about 2,000 ft. 
and passing into pure Birch Forest on its higher limits. 
(c) Birch-Willow Scrub up to about 2,500 ft. altitude. 


3. Arctic Fell Field—associations of Arctic and mountain plants 
passing upwards to the permanent snow-line. 
(a) Lower Zone of Dwarf Shrubs—Junipe:, Bearberry, Cowberry, 
Dwarf Birch, &c. 
(b) Upper Zone—Lichens dominant. 


1. Ow1nc to the precipitous nature of the fjord sides and the fact that 
the difference between high and low tides at the head of the fjord is 
very slight, the strand flora is confined to insignificant patches which, 
although interesting botanically, have little influence upon man and 
his work. The Fucus occurs in patches and is by no means luxuriant, 
and we observed no attempt to utilise it, either as fuel or manure. A 
short stretch of sandy foreshore was observed west of Aandalsnes and 
at high-water mark there was a luxuriant growth of sea purslane 
(Arenaria Peploides) the oyster plant (Mertensia Maritima) and lyme- 
grass (Elymus arenarius) forming a zone several yards wide passing 
inland into pasture ; the lyme-grass invading the pasture and reducing 
its value for fodder. Lyme-grass was also observed in the pastures 
on the raised beach a mile or so inland. A small field of the salt 
marsh type was observed above the bridge crossing the Rauma with 
red fescue grass, sea plantain, and scurvy grass, but in most cases such 
small areas of salt marsh as existed have been reclaimed by building 
a wall of boulders along the water-edge, thus banking up the sediment 
above tide level and producing good meadow-land. 

2. At the head of the fjord the forest vegetation covers the fjord and 
valley sides from sea level to the tree limit, and it is from this zone 
that the peasant must carve out and maintain his small holding. 
The terraces formed from the raised beaches, the accumulation of 
glacial material or alluvium in the valley bottoms, and the flat deltaic 
areas at the head of the fjords and on subsidiary side streams are 
primitively covered with alder forest. The dominant Norwegian alder 
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is the hoary alder (Alnus incana) ; the English alder (Alnus glutinosa) 
also occurs as isolated specimens. ‘The hoary alder can grow in dryer 
soil than the English alder and therefore extends its area over the 
whole of the available valley bottom where suitable soil exists. The 
more extensive areas of cultivated meadow land at the head of the 
fjord and at the confluence of the streams are reclaimed Alder Forest, 
and there is evidence of a constant warfare between the alder wood 
and the farmer. Every depression that avoids the scythe shows its 
growth of alder saplings, and the surface of an old road in the Rauma 
valley, abandoned some twelve months ago, has already been invaded 
by seedlings and suckers of the tree from the ditches on either side. 
The alder woodland has a dense canopy resulting in absence of 
under-shrub, but the wood floor forms a fair pasture of grasses and 
flowering plants upon which cattle can feed. Considerable areas of 
alder wood utilised in this way were observed both above 
Aandalsness and at the head of the Isfjord. 

Tue dominant tree of the forest-clad fjord side is the birch (Betula 
verrucosa and Betula odorata). Mixed with the birch in various 
proportions, and sometimes forming patches of pure Coniferous 
Forest is the Scotch Pine (Pinus sylvestris), but in the region visited 
the birch is overwhelmingly dominant and large areas without a single 
pine were observed. Mixed with the birch are isolated examples of 
other species, the commonest being the hazel, mountain ash and bird 
cherry. The wood floor consists mainly of woody undershrubs, 
ferns, mosses and other cryptogams. Many species of flowering 
plants are also present, the whole flora presenting a general resemblance 
to that of a Scottish or West of England Silicious Woodland. The 
dominant undershrubs consist of juniper (Juniperus communis), the 
whortle-berry (Vaccinium Myrtilis) and the mountain blaeberry 
(Vaccinium uliginosum). 

Tue precipitous sides of the Rauma valley and the Isfjord consist of 
vertical crag. The crags are often undercut by glacial action, 
leaving rounded terraces with overhanging vertical or undercut 
cliff taces and a talus consisting of aggregates of huge blocks which 
are apparently highly resistant to atmospheric denudation. On the 
terraces and in the interstices of the talus accumulations of humus 
give rise to sfficient soil to support the forest growth, but it is only 
in the valley bottoms or on the edge of the fjord, where accumulation 
of glacial or fluviatile débris has taken place, that clearing and agri- 
culture is possible. 

Towarps the mouth of the fjords the forest becomes stunted and 
scanty, finally giving place on the promontories and islands of the 
skerrygard to barren moorland and heath, whose chief vegetation 
consists of stunted ericaceous shrubs, and poor grasses between masses 
of lichen-covered glaciated rocks and boulders. 
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Map II. VEGETATION ROUND THE ISFIORD 


ICHEN HEATH PERMANENT 


Fucus Zone 


SCALE, a sop pag J 1/80,000 : the area shown is about 9 Km. b: by 44 Km. (5) by: 
The side lines of the map point about 15’ E.of N. Contour lines, in brown, are 
of 500 Norwegian feet (1,000 Norwegian feet=1,029 English feet). 


THE mountains to the north of the fiord rise very steeply, attaining (as the contours show) 
over 2,500 feet at several mts. At this extreme is found the U © Arctic Zone of Lichen 


Heath, with lichens dominant; just below ( y 2,000 to 2, feet) comes the Lower 
Arctic Zone (Fell Field)dwarf shrubs, &c. comparatively narrow strip of Willow- 
Scrub eccupies the ground between the Lower Arctic e and a lower limit varying from 


1,500 to 2,000 feet ; below this is a wider Forest Belt, of Birch, Pine and Alder, reaching 
2, ‘000 feet at one limit and the sea level at the other. The * * permanent pasture * is on 
deposits of deltaic or morainic material; patches of this area are cultivated, and much 
of the grass is made into hay. 


MAP designed by G.M.: drawings by Miss M. Bowstead. 
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NORWEGIAN STUDIES 


A stupy of the vegetation map of Norway gives rise to interesting 
reflections as to origin of the forest zonation on the west coast. On 
the more gradually sloping eastern side of the plateau a perfect zonation 
of coniferous forest, birch forest, scrub, fell field and snow field occurs ; 
while, on the more precipitous west, we find snow-field, fell-field, and 
birch forest at the head of the fjord and the fell-field extending in the 
form of bare heath to sea level at the fjord mouth. Certainly the limit 
of trees at Aandalanes and Loen is much lower than in Gudbransdal in 
the east and it is possible that the influence of the permanent snow- 
fields of the Jostdalsbrae and Dovre Feld with their down draughts 
of cold air may thus affect the vegetation. On the other hand the 
mild climate and heavy rainfall of the west seem directly opposed to 
such a result. Herr Waldemar Opsahl, in an article on “ Forestry in 
Norway ” in Wor_p Acricu.ture, Vol. III., No. 2, seems to attribute 
the absence of conifers to human exploitation in earliertimes. He says 
(when pointing out the advantage that Norway possesses in an open 
sea-board in winter), “This makes the Norwegian forests especially 
valuable, but it also exposes the owner to the temptation of cutting 
too heavily when the prices are high. This was done during the 
13th and 14th centuries, and as a result the whole westland is woodless 
to-day.”” In support of such a statement the presence of patches of 
well-grown pine forest such as exist between Hornindals Vand and 
Indvikafjord is a valuable confirmation. On the other hand, the low 
limit of tree growth which is generally observable is hard to explain 
by any such hypothesis. 
In any case the forest even as it exists to-day is a valuable asset to 
the inhabitants and has been more so in 
the past. The birch is the chief fuel supply 
of the region and is even used upon the 
‘ smaller steamboats. It is used on the saeters 
a and the small valley farms for many pur- 
a > poses, the cow-stalls are railed off with it, 
the hay hurdles are made from its branches 
and bound together by its finer twigs ; milk 
vessels, bowls, cups, &c., are carved from 
RODE its nodular roots, and the waterproof and 
enduring nature of its bark renders it most 


Fic.6. Carved wooden flagon 
(? birch wood) from a collection 
at Ornheim near Aandalsness. 
It is made in 5 segments: the 
two binding bands are modern : 
the carving is in low-relief. 


suitable for covering the joists and support- 
ing the heavy turf roofs which in a past 
generation were universal in dwelling house 
and farm building alike. Sledges, primitive 
agricultural implements, whisks, brooms 
and furniture are among the numerous 


" uses to which the birch was put and is still 


put in the more remote districts. 
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Tue lumbering industry, so evident in the spruce forest of Eastern 
Norway, was little in evidence on the west coast. An occasional patch 
of pine-forest, a few saw-mills to supply the local consumption, were 
all that was observed. The logs of the saeters and farm buildings on 
the west correspond with the smaller size of the trees, and are evidently 
of local origin. Most modern houses are built of sawn joists, not logs 
as of old, and it was not determined whether these were of local origin 
or not. 
Datry spoons and other small articles of alder wood could be bought 
in the market at Bergen. 
THE minor products of the forest include the juniper which was used 
in the past to strew upon the floor, giving a 
pleasant fragrance dear to the Norwegian house- 
wife, and a plentiful supply of whortleberries 
for human consumption. The small sphagnum 
bogs in this zone yield the absorbent 
sphagnum moss which was used in old houses 


6 in. by 3 in.) seen to pack between the logs and make the joints 
near Torvik attached f 

to the trunk of an rainproot. 

emigrant starting for 3, AscENDING through the birch woods, a 


a gradual change in the character of the wood 
floor becomes apparent. At the fjord level the bilberiies are 
ripe; as we climb they become greener and even an occasional 
belated blossom is seen. Other under-shrubs absent in the lower 
levels appear, the birches become stunted and smaller and mingled 
with willows of various species. ‘This is the Shrub Zone in and above 
which we come to the saeters or upland dairy farms. Stretching 
upwards towards the snow-line is the feil-field—the upland natural 
pasture to which the herds are driven as soon as the snow melts and 
vegetation awakes from its winter sleep. ‘The chief characters of this 
upland vegetation are (1) the absence of dominant species, (2) the 
abundance of woody sub-shrubs and low brightly-flowered herbaceous 
species which cling close to the stony substructure upon which they 
thrive. On the areas visited grasses are few and wiry, their places 
being taken by species of sedge and rush. The commonest shrubs 
were the dwarf birch (Betula nana) and dwarf juniper (Juniperus 
nana) interspersed with the crowberry (Empetrum nigrum), the 
cowberry (Vaccinium vitis-idea) the bear-berry (Arctostaphylos 
alpini) the mountain azalea (Loiseleuria procumbens) the blue heath 
(Phyllodoce ceerulens) and marsh andromeda (Andromeda Polifolia). 
Between these plants, the angiosperms, occur lichens and mosses, and 
as we proceed upwards these become more abundant, until on nearing 
the snow-line they become the dominant plants, the angiosperms 
being confined to isolated plants, patches, and cushions, separated 
from one another by wide intervals. 
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Tue fell field supplies the summer pasture for sheep, goats and cattle, 
all three kinds being noted on the Isfjord slopes. Apparently many 
species of plants besides grass must be devoured and tend to give 
the distinct flavours to the Norwegian butter and cheese. The vitality 
of these pastures is limited by the time of the spring snow melting 
and the time of first autumn snowfall and is seriously impaired when, 
as in 1923, the Spring falls late. Many patches of snow still lay at 
and near the 2,500 ft. contour, and for many square yards round the 
vegetation was withered and lifeless, the spring buds only just showing 
(August 17th). 
In the high plateau further north and east the lichen heath gives 
pasture both to the wild reindeer and also to the semi-domesticated 
herds of the Lapp. 
Wiru regard to the many vegetation sub-associations observed, much 
might be written, but space will not allow me to do more than allude 
to the occasional occurrence of peat moss in the valley bottoms and 
fjord sides. Such peat deposits appear to occupy the sites of rock 
bottom glacial lakes in the more open country near the mouth of the 
fjords. Grey heath (Erica cinerea), cross-leaved heath (Erica tetralix), 
bog myrtle (Myrica Gale), and species of sphagnum and cotton grass 
are characteristic of these formations. Where possible such areas are 
drained and cultivated, e.g., east of Aalesund. In one or two localities 
only was peat being cut and dried for fuel, and generally peat deposits 
of any thickness seemed to be rare in this part of Norway. 
Sucn, then, is the vegetation observed upon our tour. Everywhere 
we saw the same sequence of fjord, forest and fell and its concurrent 
occupations of fisher, cultivator, woodman and herdsman united in 
the life of a single household—even of a single individual. True 
education, says Professor Geddes, leads to efficiency at all points of 
the Valley section. Stern necessity in this sterile north land has 
educated the fisher-peasant to such efficiency, and those of us who 
were of the Leplay House party can testify to the excellence of its 
result. 
Yer time moves on and the very isolation that brought about this 
synthesis of occupation is breaking down. The fisher-cultivator- 
herdsman-woodman has now turned miner, and by driving roads and 
railways through his fastnesses is bringing his world into touch with 
the wider opportunities of more favoured lands—not always with 
the best results. The old turf birch bark roof gives place to galvanised 
iron, tea~cups from Staffordshire replace the birch beaker, the odorous 
juniper twigs have given place to prison-woven rugs, the vadmal to 
cheap cottons and woollens from the industrial centres of other lands, 
and the birch hay hurdle is often supplanted by galvanised wire which 
lasts longer but looks much less picturesque. 

G. M. 
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Ill. A VISIT TO LOFTSKAR SAETER. 


1. ACCOUNT OF THE VISIT. 


Ar a height of about 1,600 feet and standing on a piece of ground near 
to where two waterfalls met at right angles, we came upon this saeter ; four 
wooden huts, a fifth which had once been a hut, and a sixth, a hut in the 
making.* 

Tue four complete huts were made of planks, both the walls and the floors, 
and were raised on stones of all sizes, so that the huts stood absolutely level 
on the very sloping, muddy ground. Any holes in the wood were filled with 
stones which, as we noted later, quite prevented the daylight from penetrating 
the walls. ‘The roofs were also made of planks, covered with bark, on which 
grew , dandelions and, on one roof, a small gorse bush. The chimneys 
were ¢ in comparison with the size of the huts and were made of flat 
stones cemented together with mud. Each hut possessed one chimney. 
The doors were only four and a half or five feet high. They were the on j 
means by which fresh air might enter the huts, for although each hut had 

a small window on its more sheltered side, these were not made to open. 


4 
nf Out me the huts, various wooden buckets and bundles of faggots were 
q lying drying in the sun. At the doors hung small sacks in which cheeses 


il A Boy with very fair hair and blue eyes, aged about seventeen and dressed ; 
a in a blue overall and a slouch hat, was sitting on a heap of stones on the hillside, 

1; sieving earth into a large wooden box. We approached him with a dictionary ' 
4 and indicated that we wished to borrow a pencil. He ran to one of the huts 
i and brought us one—it was British made. With the help of the dictionary, 
1% we wrote in Norwegian on the back of a letter various questions which we 
: wished him to answer. His first three answers were in Norwegian with the 
: equivalent German in brackets. Later he became more ambitious, and 
H having borrowed our dictionary, answered our questions in English, probably 


as good or better than the Norwegian which we had written. We discovered 
from him that he and his family lived at Heen, a village at the foot of the 
mountain, during the winter months ; that they had been up at the saeter 
for only fourteen days and that they expected to return to Heen about the 
first of September, having made only a month’s stay up the mountain. 


We presented our informer with some chocolate, with which he retired to 
the hut, seemingly very pleased. After about ten minutes he appeared at 
the door of the hut and called to us in Norwegian to go in. 


Tue pathway leading to the hut was a sloping one made of flags and grass. 
The inside of the hut was spotlessly clean, although the mats on the floor 
were rather ragged. The hut was divided into two rooms, the outer a 
kitchen, living room and bedroom, and the inner a dairy.t 


Across the roof of the living room there was a huge beam, on which were 
carved dates, the earliest of these being 1876. A faggot fire was burning in 
a huge fireplace built of stones in the corner by the door. Over the fire { 
hung a very large pot in which cheese was boiling. A woman, whom we took to ' 
be the boy’s mother, stood stirring the cheese. She seemed extremely pleased 
that we had gone in. Round the walls were rough shelves, on which were 
newspaper mats cut in patterns. On these stood a few china cups and 
saucers made in England and some large wooden dishes. Wooden buckets 


* See Fig. 8. t See Fig. 9. 
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Fic. 8. Loftskar Seeter, seen from below. Block from a photograph by E.S.W. 


Fic. 9. The Saeter hut. Note the dairy utensils and the bags of cheese hanging 
outside ; also the turf roof and the wind-screen on the chimney. Block from a 
photograph by E.S.W. 
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of all sizes stood about the room. In one corner was a fairly large wooden 
bedstead, at the side of which was a small shelf on which stood an alarum 
clock, “‘ made in Sheffield.” Two very roughly-made benches and a small 
table made up the rest of the furniture. The table was built into the wall 
on one side and had only one leg. On it were spread a spotless white table- 
cloth, two china plates, two spoons, and an enormous wooden dish filled with 
what looked like junket. The woman brought to the table a large dish of 
very thin oatcake and signed to us to sit down and make a meal. We pro- 
ceeded to ladle on to the plates, which had been put before us, some of the 
junkety substance. This greatly amused the woman and her son, for 
apparently the correct thing to do is to ladle it straight from the dish to one’s 
mouth. The plates were intended for the oatcake. We inquired what it 
was that we were eating and were told that it was “ milkebunke ”"—milk 
which had stood for three days. It seemed to us to contain a good quantity 
of salt too. The oatcake was excellent. 

WHEN we had finished our meal, we were shown through another low door 
into the dairy. There were wooden shelves all round this room, on which 
stood numbers of huge wooden basins, empty or containing butter, cheese, 
milk, or “‘ milkebunke.” There was also on one shelf a machine, made in 
Kristiania, for separating the cream from the milk. 


WHEN we had inspected the dairy, we returned to the kitchen, where we 
watched the woman empty the huge pan of boiling cheese into a large wooden 
bucket, through a small sack. What remained in the sack was then hung 
outside in the sun to dry and form a large round cheese. 

We learnt that every third day butter and cheese were taken from the saeter 
down the mountain to be sold in Heen. As we left the huts, we met a young 
woman climbing the mountain path from Heen, carrying a bag of flour. 
THERE seemed to be six people living at the saeter, three women, the boy, 
and two men. ‘The men were engaged in building the new hut. Although 
perhaps more serviceable, it was not going to be nearly so picturesque as 
the older huts. It had a corrugated iron roof. 

THE cows and goats belonging to these people were grazing much higher 
up the mountain side, at heights of two and three thousand feet ; some of 


them very near to the snow-fields. 
SmytuH Woop. 


2. NOTEs. 


THE saeter was just above the upper limit of trees: the land near it and 
above it, where the cattle were feeding, consisted of a thin layer of vegetable 
mould, boggy in several places, lying on gneiss. There was little grass, 
and what there was was very coarse. The most common plants were dwarf 
birch, bilberry, and heather. Above this, at about 2,300 feet, there was 
bare rock weathered into angular boulders with no vegetation. The con- 
trast between this and the high pastures of the Alps is obvious, and is due 
mainly to insufficient sunlight and sun-heat in a cloudy region in lat. 63° N. 
It seems unlikely that only one month is the usual time for the summer 
occupation of the saeters. The period usually mentioned is from June 
to the end of August, or beginning of September. But it must be remem- 
bered that in 1923 the summer season was very late in Norway, and that 
the pasture of saeters of the type described is very poor when compared 
with Alpine pastures, and thus no doubt available later in a bad season. 
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Tue details of the interior of the hut, and of the meal, are very interesting. 3 
The “ huge fireplace built of stones, in the corner ”’ is, of course, the second : 
type of fireplace in Norway, which is said to have succeeded the first type— ; 
a stone hearth in the centre of the floor. The wooden dishes reveal the 
traditional use of wood for many domestic purposes, some hints on which 
appear in the Notes on Vegetation above. ‘The table “‘ built into the wall ” 
is the traditional fixed table: the benches remind one of the benches men- 
tioned in the sagas. The oatcake is “ flatbrod ’’—the traditional form of 
cereal food or “ bread” in Norway: the ‘‘ milkebunke” is one form of 
cheese, and the pot on the fire and sacks by the door hold another. It is a 
complete picture of the “ bread and cheese” culture. ; 
THE men are somewhat exceptional at a saeter—explained of course by 
the building operations. Other accounts agree that the saeter is run by 
the women—often the younger women. 


Tue corrugated iron roof and Sheffield clock show that the fiords and valleys 
leading into them are not far removed from civilisation, but have easy and 
cheap—if rather slow—communication with the towns: in this case with 
the local market town, Molde, and the larger centre, Trondhjem, by the 
regular service of steamers which is found on all the principal fiords. Also 
a considerable number of people, not at this saeter, but in villages apparently 
remote, spoke English, and described the life in Norway as a hard life and 
that in the United States as easier, thereby showing considerable intercourse 


with the outside world. ’ 
B. H. 


(Tue rest of these studies is held over to the July issue through lack of space.) 1 
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THE POPULATION PROBLEM.* 


Tue problem of population is an extremely wide one. It, of course, rests 
directly on the question of Human Fecundity, and it is doubtful if the 
preliminary spadework given to the subject by James Matthews Duncan 
in 1866 has ever been even appreciably extended or deepened, and he did 
very little more than turn the soil over. Supposing, for example, certain 
fundamental questions are asked. Supposing parents desire to know if 
marrying early causes the natural cessation of childbearing to be brought 
on earlier or later or to be unaffected by early or late marrying. There is 
no evidence at all in existence to help the inquirer. Supposing parents ask 
such a simple question as this, “‘ Will the same natural interval, between one 
child and another, be likely to be kept if we lead a natural life: may we assume 
that after the birth of the first child if it is naturally fed the interval is likely 
to be about two years?” No scientific reply can be given to this, but it 
can be said, without fear of informed denial, that the widest natural differ- 
ences occur in these intervals, though no medical man, even of the widest 
experience, knows the natural conditions under which these intervals do 
vary. Or once again, if it should be asked what bodily or physical qualities 
in men and women are associated with prolific and meagre reproductive 
tendencies, or what are the bodily signs by which a family prolific in one 
generation can be assumed to be only temporarily so or have an hereditarily 
prolific quality which is likely to last over many generations, or if even the 
actual individual conditions of personal fertility are inquired into by a 
husband or wife who ask a doctor “ if they are likely to have any children 
and if so, many or few.” The reply in each case has to be, if it is an honest 
reply, “Science can as yet give you no information whatever.” Worse 
still, no medical man knows, and no scientific teaching exists to inform him, 
what are the environmental conditions of the fluctuations of parental desire, 
of sex attractiveness in the married, and of pleasure or distaste in intercourse. 
An honourable and well-informed doctor who has kept his mind open to 
scientific research, has to admit that on almost every matter that is connected 
with human fecundity he is abysmally ignorant. Now it may be answered 
that this ignorance of the personal aspect of fecundity is all too true and 
lamentable, but that for social inquiries certain general principles can be 
laid down. But such an answer is unwary and weak in the extreme. Let 
it be assumed for the sake of argument that it is known that in what is called 
the mid-Victorian period large families were the rule, then it must also be 
admitted that before 1838-40 there were few reliable figures at all, and the 
decline in the population to-day may be due to a fall in reproduction capacity 
and desire and that the presence of Neo-Malthusian contraceptive practices 
are more an effect of this fall than the real cause of diminished fertility. The 
real position is that, viewed either as an individual or collective prob our 
lack of knowledge about fecundity is abysmal. 

AnD when an attempt is made from these intellectual quicksands to view 
the surroundings of the question, one is faced with a total absence of terra 
firma in all directions. Is it or is it not unhealthy to lead a moral celibate 
life, and if it is not unhealthy what are the personal and civic gains and 
losses by doing so as compared with marital and parental living? Where 
shall we find a book or a short monograph which gives us even a peep into 
the question of the civic disabilities and civic requirements of parentage in 


*:, ‘THE POPULATION PROBLEM : by A. M. Carr-Saunders. Clarendon Press, 1922. 
(21s. net.) 2. PopuLaTion: by Harold Wright. Cambridge Economic Hand- 
books, 1923. (58. net.) 
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the present as compared with past times? Could any medical officer of 
health say what is really unhygienic and over-peopled in an area where the 
most modern skyscrapers were doubling or trebling the housing capacity 
of that area, if these skyscrapers conformed to the most satisfactory sanitary 
requirements? Is there any limit to intensive cultivation of food products, 
and if so, what? Is it really established that there are no natura/ limiting 
tendencies to check human over-growths of populations, and must we, 
therefore, assume that the contraceptive one is the only hope? France has 
probably systematically practised these contraceptive methods longer than 
any other country, can we say that its sexual life is as healthy as in countries 
which still largely ignore such practices? How does such life affect the 
individual man and the individual woman who practice them, and what is 
the kind of moral atmosphere in the factories where these contraceptives 
are made and in shops where they are sold ? 

Last, but certainly not least in importance, there is the hereditary and 
eugenic problems of love and eugenic mating, of class and international 
rivalries and changes which must follow fluctuations in the distribution of 
the quantity and quality of the human birth rate. The book that meets 
this abysmal ignorance on all or even on one of the above mentioned points 
has yet to be written, but if men and women workers are wise they will keep 
this wide perspective before them in forming an estimate of the value of 
any book which appears on sex, parentage and population questions, and 
perhaps it is well also to remember that men fight, and women incite men 
to fight, more readily over sex than over food needs as do higher animals, 
and that the human species sinks to a moral degradation through sex excesses 
which no other animal approaches. This is a point not to be overlooked 
when the economic study of these matters is spoken of often as only a matter 
of food and housing satisfaction, the sexual life has its economic aspects, 
it is a fuller, often more extravagant life under quite healthy and moral 
conditions than the non-sexual one, as every engaged couple discovers. 
The costly life of the libertine and the wanton are only exaggerations of 
demands which are quite normal ones. 

Tue books under review differ widely in their scope in these particulars. 
Mr. Carr SAUNDERS’ POPULATION PROBLEM is worthy of the best traditions 
of the Oxford University Press, it is ably indexed both as regards authorities 
quoted and subject matter and has admirable chapter headings, and it is 
obviously a painstaking study of high value. This approach to the subject is, 
however, an unusual one ; what one expects to find in a work on population is 
precisely what is not found, and another but very interesting approach is 
revealed after a good deal of very solid reading on the part of the reader. The 
effort is none the less well worth while and results from the difficulty of the 
subject not from want of clarity in the style of the author. It may even be 
said that Mr. Saunders’ object, to study his subject in its many sidelights, 
until the central standpoint, from which all these can be seen is discovered, 
has been achieved. Perhaps, however, it would have been wiser to take 
only the main line of the work and treat side issues in a separate volume, 
using the space thus saved for amplification of this central idea. 

StaRTING from an evolutionary attitude “that the higher forms of life 
have evolved from lower forms,”* our author then proceeds to note that 
(owing to the interdependencet of animals on other animals and plants 
for food) reproduction serves two ends: (1) it is a source of food supply, 
and (2) it is a species perpetuator. It follows that until man is sufficiently 


*p. 36. tp. 57. 
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manlike to emancipate himself from being preyed upon, reproduction will 
still have to serve these two needs. But when, and as, man becomes man, 
the advent of thinking capacity, and with it his supremacy over other animal 
forms, leaves him in a position of such superionity that except for disease 
and minor parasites he is no longer preyed upon and used as food. His 
reproduction capacity has thus a higher margin of surplus potentiality than 
other forms of life: the population problem, therefore, in him assumes a 
wholly new phase. With this outlook to survey man’s history, Mr. Carr 
Saunders goes back to Darwinise Malthus, thus modernising him. Malthus 
saw little meaning in this excessive fecundity, Mr. Saunders sees in it the 
problem of man’s further evolution. He parts company with Malthus, 
after paying courteous respects to him, in not seeing in this fecundity a 
danger to be kindly damped down ; he also parts company with those who 
would wisely or unwisely propagate blindly ; he rejects with true emphasis 
those who would claim that contraceptive ideas came into active usage in the 
middle of last century in France and about 1870 in England and elsewhere, 
beginning to permeate the world and points out in the clearest way that 
active contraceptive practices go back to the dawn of human history. 
Mr. Saunders is not in agreement with the eugenists, in this that he believes 
that quality and quantity problems of reproduction are not two problems 
but one problem, and that there is an optimum number of members, which 
it is of the utmost importance for every group to approximate to which 
depends on a general environmental test of fitness, this test, however, being 
somewhat modified by accumulating traditions. There are a great many, 
and some very interesting, side issues which this book raises, as, for example, 
that where “ tradition is equalized, there achievement is a measure of innate 
endowment,” an illuminating proposition. But the reviewer would have 
liked the author to have widened his central outlook and developed his very 
strong central propositions, such as man’s vital relationship to his fecundity, 
potentiality, and his new situation; to ask “ where the historic drift of 
contraceptual practices are leading us ? ” and to consider how his optimum ideal 
of number and efficient living for that number, is likely to favour an environ- 
mental hygienic eugenic ideal approaching to that of most medical officers 
of health as a eugenic basis, as contrasted with one that is based on a more 
deliberate breeding, or at least eliminating, basis. 


Mr. Saunpers no doubt would reply that this applied practical side of 
his volume is what he wished to avoid, and it is no doubt for this reason 
that he turns to Darwin and Malthus rather then to Spencer and omits 
Mr. Pell’s book. It is, however, a difficulty that the reader of his very 
interesting and original volume finds that the extent of the wood is more 
than a little hidden because of its valuable trees. None the less, the 
author is no doubt right in believing that if Darwin and Wallace had their 
great epoch-making works stimulated by the lesser but still very important 
Malthusian attitude, what is now wanted is to harmonise Malthus’ teachings 
and give them a modern setting so that the unstabilised Neo-Malthusian 
propagandists may have a principle to guide them. This re-thinking out 
of the old Malthusian claim was indeed near to a scientific inspiration, as it 
gives a new freshness and significance to old but very important ideas. ‘The 
book is one which no student can afford to overlook ; it is indeed one which 
should be carefully read and assimilated chapter by chapter. 


Mr. Wricut’s Poputation is, of course, on a very different line. Indeed, 
it is very unfortunate that it was probably written, or at least planned, before 


tp. 80. 
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Tue PoputaTION PROBLEM appeared, though there are slight references to 
it in the text. It has no index and it shows some signs of hasty compilation. 
Mr. Keynes sends it off with a few words of not unmerited praise. Mr. 
Keynes, however, urges, and the author evidently sincerely believes, that 
it is an impartial book, but he assumes throughout an attitude that is frankly 

isan in its Neo-Malthusianism, and there is no doubt that ther is another 
scientific aspect to be stated. With this reservation, it may be recommended 
as a useful popular statement. 


Mr. Carr Saunpers in his Preface gives as the object of his work what 
should be the object of all students on this field, “‘ to view the whole problem 
. . . from an historical and evolutionary standpoint,” and the reviewer 
would add, patiently collect much more evidence on practical problems, 
before we dogmatise about them and determine social policies. 


J. Lionet Tay er. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


A CONFERENCE ON Livinc RELIGIONS WITHIN THE EMPIRE. 


I Have been invited by the Editor of the SoctoLocicaL Review to give 
a short account of the inception of this proposal, and a brief statement 
of our aims. 

IN the first instance I received a letter from a member of our Committee, 
in which he suggested that opportunity might be taken of the large concourse 
of people who will visit the Exhibition at Wembley, to hold something in 
the nature of a Conference or Congress on the religions of the world. 

idea seemed to me an admirable one. Before defining more closely the 
exact form the movement should take, application was made for permission 
to hold such a Conference within the grounds of the Exhibition. The 
Exhibition authorities kindly gave us a promise of accommodation and 
offered us a choice of days which were still available for the use of their 
large hall and two conference rooms. I thereupon called a meeting of a 
few persons whom I knew to be interested, and the first meeting was held 
on October 17th at the School of Oriental Studies. At this meeting it was 
decided that the Conference should be called “ A Conference on Living 
Religions within the Empire,” that we should ask for the use of two smaller 
halls, holding 550 and 180 people respectively, from Monday, September 
the 22nd to Friday, October the 3rd, inclusively. The large hall, holding 
2,000, to be asked for on one or two afternoons when the hall holding 55° 
would not be available. It was further decided that among the various 
religious systems to be included, some of the modern movements should 
form part of the programme, which would have to be settled in detail at a 
subsequent meeting. It was suggested that the Conference should be held 
under the joint auspices of the School of Oriental Studies and the Sociological 
Society, and a committee representing these two bodies was formed. 


Havinc thus described how the movement originated, it remains only for 
me to put forward, in the briefest way, the main objects of the Conference. 


It was felt that in view of the popular character of the Exhibition, it would 
be wiser to avoid anything in the nature of a Congress at which discussions 
would be held, and that our aim should rather be to spread information 
regarding the various religious and philosophical systems which prevail 
within the Empire and to give all who were interested an opportunity of 
hearing, under proper conditions, clear statements in regard to each, It 
was decided therefore that the best procedure would be to invite persons 
of standing to lecture on the religions they themselves professed, under the 
chairmanship of some Englishman who had made a special study of that 
particular religion. There was to be nothing in the shape of controversy 
at such meetings and the duties devolving on the Chairman would be to 
introduce the lecturer or lecturers before their papers were read, and, at 
the conclusion, to wind up the session in suitable words. Apart from this, 
he should be responsible for the preservation of order within the building, 
while the papers were being read, and afterwards. 

In the case of every religion, or movement derived from such religion, 
efforts would be made to obtain either the attendance at the Conference of 
some important representative, or a paper written by him which should 
be read by someone of the writer’s own choosing. 

Dvrinc six days of the Conference the religions enumerated below would 
be discussed, while on the seventh and eighth days modern movements 
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would receive attention, and on the ninth and tenth days papers would 
be read of a more general nature on the sociological aspects of these religions. 


Tue principal religions to be considered are Hinduism : Buddhism : Islam : 
Sikhs, Jains, Parsis : Taoism and Confucianism : and some Modern Move- 
ments and Primitive Religions. 

It is confidently hoped that the Conference may be fortunate enough to 
secure the personal attendance of a number of distinguished Hindus and 
Muhammedans, but information on this point cannot at present be definitely 
given. We already have offers of papers from several men of note in India. 


Our object is primarily to spread accurate knowledge, and secondly to 
correct erroneous views. There is to be, of course, nothing in the shape 
of propaganda, but each speaker will be permitted to make an unbiassed 
statement with regard to his own religion. Religious Conferences have 
been already held in various parts of the world, notably at Chicago, Oxford, 
Brussels and Paris, but a Conference on the lines we now suggest has not, 
we think, ever been held. 

It is hoped that by reason of the simplicity of our programme many of the 
public, who have not previously been students of religion, will be attracted 
by these meetings. In the case of each religion and sect information will 
be given in regard to the numbers and geographical distribution of its 
adherents, its characteristic doctrines, and the effect of the system on the 
daily life of the people belonging to it. All papers to be read will have to 
be submitted to the Committee for approval, and where necessary, for 
modification, and it will be our policy to avoid : 

1. ALL hostile criticism of other religious systems. 

2. HisToRIcAL narrative, except where such is necessary for understanding 
the system. 

3. Encomia of persons. 

It is hoped that the Committee may be able to publish eventually many 
of the addresses in pamphlet form or in a memorial volume after the Con- 


ference. 
E. Denison Ross. 


Tue CHILDREN oF THE SuN.* 
Mr. Perry is a whole-hearted disciple of Professor Elliot Smith, and these 


. books are a further development of the theses which the latter has put 


forward in THe Evo.uTion oF THE Dracon, THe ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, 
and other works. The real starting point of this movement, however, is the 
late W. H. R. River’s History or Metangsian Society, perhaps the most 
epoch-making sociological work of this generation in England. As the 
result of his researches in the Pacific, Rivers broke away from the dominant 
method in ethnological studies, that of the school which is so brilliantly 
represented at present by Sir J. Fraser, and formulated a new set of principles. 
He denied the principle of an independent parallel or convergent develop- 
ment due to the psychic uniformity of the human race, and maintained that 
culture-contact and the direct influence of one people by another have had 
a fas larger share in human progress than has been admitted by the “‘ Evolu- 
tionary school.” Cultural similarities between peoples in widely sepaiated 


*Tus CHILDREN OF THE SUN. A Stupy oN THe Earty History or Civitization : 
by W.J. Perry. Methuen (18/-). Tue Oricin or Macic and RELIGION: by 
- J. Perry. Methuen (6/-). 
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parts of the earth are as a rule due, not to an innate law of progress, but to 
culture movement from a common centre. Similarly the present condition 
of so-called primitive peoples does not necessarily represent an early stage 
in the ladder of progress that every people has had to pass, but it is far more 
often due to the degeneration o1: partial disappearance of an earlier and 
higher culture. We cannot reconstruct a people’s past or interpret their 
social and religious customs by abstract or priori principles ; we have got 
to trace the actual pedigree of the particular society in detail. We must 
turn to History rather than to Psychology. 


Basinc himself on these principles, Professor Elliot Smith set out to trace 
the origins of primitive culture. From one end of the world to the other, 
from Ireland and the Canaries to Australia and Central America, he claims 
tc have discovered traces of a great archaic culture movement, as universal 
in its influence as the civilisation of modern Europe during recent centuries. 
To this movement—which he named the Heliolithic culture—he assigns a 
whole number of practises and ideas, which now survive in a mutilated and 
piece-meal condition in various parts of the world—such as the building 
of megalithic monuments, solar cults, mummification, mining and irrigation, 
and he finds its original point of formation and centre of diffusion in Egypt, 
wheie alone the conditions were favourable to the building up of such a 
cultural complex. Moreover, he associates the culture with a particular 
physical type of Armenoid characteristics, which appears in the Gizeh 
interments of the Pyramid Age, but of which he also finds traces from 
N. Africa, and the Canaries, to the Torres Straits and the Pacific. 


Mr. Perry has already written much in support of the same thesis, and in 
THe CHILDREN OF THE SuN he attempts for the first time to deal comprehen- 
sively with the whole subject. He endeavours to show how all the Indian 
culture of North America is the degenerate offshoot of the archaic Maya 
civilisation, which appears full-grown in Central America shortly before the 
Christian era, and similarly how the culture of Melanesia and Polynesia 
is the decadent descendant of an archaic civilisation coming from Indonesia 
and India. The incentive to this great culture movement he finds in the 
seaich for precious substances, notable gold and pearls, in fact much the 
same motives that led the 16th century Spaniards into the same regions, 
and he gives proof of this in the survival at mining and pearling centres of 
vestiges of the archaic culture, such as megalithic monuments, irrigation and 
terraced cultivation, mummification and solar cults. All these features, as 
well as totemism, the dual organisation of society and the existence of a 
sky-descended race of deified chiefs, he assigns to the archaic culture- 
complex which grew up in Egypt, and reached its complete development 
by the time of the Fifth Dynasty. 


Tuis archaic civilisation was, according to Mr. Perry, pacific in character— 
that is to say, warfare was not an organised and normal social activity. It 
was the subsequent developmen: of warfare—the invention of war, in fact— 
that led to the destruction of this culture, the substitution of a War God 
for a Sun God and the replacement of the Sky-descended race of Kings, 
“The Children of the Sun,” by military aristocracies. Thus the peaceful 
civilisation of Babylonia was followed by the organised militarism of Assyria 
with its War God Ashur. In Egypt the Old Kingdom of Thinis and 
Memphis was followed by the warlike New Theban kingdom, and in America, 
the successors of the pacific Maya culture were the bloodthirsty Aztecs. 
Thus the stages of religious development coirespond to the culture sequence. 
First comes the religion of the Great Mother who reigned before the rise of 
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civilisation among the Aurignacian hunters. With the discovery of Agricul- 
ture and irrigation and the introduction of kingship, a male deity, Osiris or 
Tammuz, the god of vegetation and fertility, and at the same time the king 
of the dead, takes his place by the side of the Great Mother, Isis or Ishtar, 
as her son or husband. Finally, the maturity of the archaic civilisation is 
connected with the rise of Sun Gods, such as Re or Shamash, while its 
decline and fall is associated with the victory of the War God. In his 
treatment of mythology, Mr. Perry is a thorough-going Euhemerist. Myths 
are not fairy-stories, nor primitive psychic symbols, they are the tradition 
of real facts and events. “ Men in Sumer,” he says, “ did not speculate 
“‘ about the manner in which their civilisation began, they did not elaborate 
“ ideas about gods coming down from the sky, they simply state baldly that 
“a being came up from the Persian Gulf and founded their settlements by 
“ means of irrigation.” We have not space to describe Mr. Perry’s interesting 
theories concerning the connection of Matrilinear institutions with the Mother 
Goddess, and the origins of human sacrifice, but our inadequate summary 
is at least sufficient to show how vast is the scope of the synthesis that he is 
elaborating. 


WirH regard to his primary thesis, however, it is I think very difficult to 
resist the evidence for the existence of a great archaic culture movement in 
Indonesia and the Pacific which also affected America. In historic times 
we have the instance of a culture movement coming from India which 
founded great civilisations in Java, Cambodia, Champa and elsewhere, all 
of which had begun to disappear by 1500 A.D., and there is no reason why 
the same process should not have occurred a thousand years earlier. In 
fact there are many features of this later Hindu civilisation of Indonesia not 
mentioned by Mr. Perry, which differentiate it from Hindu civilisation in 
India, and which may well point back to the influence of an earlier cultural 
movement. 


(1) The pyramid temples, usually three storied, which are so characteristic 
a feature of Cambodia and Java, e.g., the Bayon at Angkhor Thom, and 
Panataran, &c., in Java. 


(2) Tue Deification of Kings, (a) the erection of portrait statues of deceased 
monarchs with the attributes of their patron-god. (6) The woiship of the 
King God, who is conceived as manifesting himself in the successive monarchs. 
This is the central conception of Cambodian religion, and it is also highly 
important in Champa and Java. 


It is remarkable that the Mesopotamian custom of the King and the God 
exchanging names is found not only in Cambodia but also in ancient Japan. 
See Nihengi tr. Aston I. 255. 


(3) Importance of solar cults. In Java and elsewhere the supreme Buddha 
is Vairochana, a solar deity. We know that in Japan the success of this 
deity was due to his identification with the solar deities of the eat lier religion, 
such as Amaterasu, and the same thing may well be the case in Indonesia. 
So, too, Surya, the sun, has an important place in medizval Cambodia, and 
even in the religion of modern Bali. 


THERE is an interesting passage in the 13th century Chinese description of 
Cambodia by Chou Ta-kuan,} in which he describes the “ Taoists,” by 


tTrans. by Pe.tiot in Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise de |’Extréme Orient, 1902. cf. 
Elliot. Hinpuism anp Buppnism, III, 126. 
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which he apparently means the Sivaites of the country, worshipping a block 
of stone “ something like the stone on the altar of the God of the Sun in 
China.” 

(4) Fercuson ard other writers call attention to the remarkable resemblances 
between the late Hindu art of Java, especially Suku and the Maya art of 
Central America. It is noteworthy that this is strongest at a date (15th 
century) when the immigrant Hindu strain must have been almost abso: bed 
by the earlier population, and when in consequence earlier cultural in- 
fluences would have been most likely to re-emerge. 


But while there is no difficulty in admitting the existence of an archaic 
culture of this kind in the Pacific, and its derivation from India, the question 
of the derivation of the archaic Indian culture from Egypt is a much harder one. 


Mr. Perry leaves a gap of about 2000 years between the full development— 
and, indeed, the beginnings of the decline—of the archaic culture in Egypt, 
and the beginning of its eastward expansion from India, and that gap is 
entirely unbridged as Mr. Perry indeed suggests the existence of archaic 
communities under Beyptian, rulers in Southern Arabia and the Somali 
coast, but the chief réle in the diffusion of Egyptian culture both in the 
Mediterranean, and eastwards from the Persian Gulf to India, he seems to 
attribute to the Pheeniceans. Apparently, Mr. Perry does not accept Pro- 
fessor Elliot Smith’s view of the late date of the diffusion of this culture 
(after goo B.c.). Such a view would seem to leave no room for the develop- 
ment of Dravidian culture in India, indeed it would make the civilisation 
of Southern India more recent than that of the Aryan North. Rather than 
the introduction of the Pheeniceans as a deus ex machina, it is surely preferable 
to suppose that it was the Dravidians themselves who brought the elements 
of this culture with them when they entered India from the direction of the 
Persian Gulf, bringing civilisation among the barbarous Munda-speaking 
natives of the peninsula from whom the modern so-called Dravidians 
are mainly descended. There is much to support the view that the 
primitive Dravidians belonged to the same group of peoples as the Sumerians 
and the Elamites, and perhaps the people of Anau east of the Caspian, 
but if they have left any traces on the modern population of India, these are 
to be looked for in Western India rather than among the Tamils, &c. 
There is still a remnant of Dravidian speaking people in Baluchistan, and 
the influence of the ancient Sumerian culture extended far down the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. All this Near Eastern culture area is of course included 
by Mr. Perry in the sphere of archaic Egyptian influence, but there is another 
school—_to which Professor Langdon and Professor Rostovtsev belong— 
which believes in the existence of a great pre-historic culture in Western 
Asia, which extended from Elam to Turkestan and the lands round the 
Caspian, and to which are due the beginnings of civilisation not only in 
Mesopotamia, but also in Egypt. Even Professor Elliot Smith admits the 
presence of Asiatic elements among the Egyptian ruling classes in the early 
dynastic period, though he is convinced that Egypt owed nothing culturally 
to the foreigners. It is perhaps too soon to hope for a clear solution of these 
blems. It is only during the present generation that the excavations in 
ypt and in Crete have added a thousand years to history, and it is yet 
possible that there are sites in Turkestan or Persia or southern Arabia which 
will yield equally important results. There are still new worlds to be 
discovered, but whatever the future may bring forth, explorers and path- 
finders like Mr. Perry and Professor Elliot Smith deserve our gratitude. 


C, Dawson. 
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civilisation among the Aurignacian hunters. With the discovery of Agricul- 
ture and irrigation and the introduction of kingship, a male deity, Osiris or 
Tammuz, the god of vegetation and fertility, and at the same time the king 
of the dead, takes his place by the side of the Great Mother, Isis or Ishtar, 
as her son or husband. Finally, the maturity of the archaic civilisation is 
connected with the rise of Sun Gods, such as Re or Shamash, while its 
decline and fall is associated with the victory of the War God. In his 
treatment of mythology, Mr. Perry is a thorough-going Euhemerist. Myths 
are not fairy-stories, ner primitive psychic symbols, they are the tradition 
of real facts and events. ‘‘ Men in Sumer,” he says, “ did not speculate 
“‘ about the manner in which their civilisation began, they did not elaborate 
“ ideas about gods coming down from the sky, they simply state baldly that 
“a being came up from the Persian Gulf and founded their settlements by 
“ means of irrigation.” We have not space to describe Mr. Perry’s interesting 
theories concerning the connection of Matrilinear institutions with the Mother 
Goddess, and the origins of human sacrifice, but our inadequate summary 
is at least sufficient to show how vast is the scope of the synthesis that he is 
elaborating. 


WirH regard to his primary thesis, however, it is I think very difficult to 
resist the evidence for the existence of a great archaic culture movement in 
Indonesia and the Pacific which also affected America. In historic times 
we have the instance of a culture movement coming from India which 
founded great civilisations in Java, Cambodia, Champa and elsewhere. all 
of which had begun to disappear by 1500 a.D., and there is no reason why 
the same process should not have occurred a thousand years earlier. In 
fact there are many features of this later Hindu civilisation of Indonesia not 
mentioned by Mr. Perry, which differentiate it from Hindu civilisation in 
India, and which may well point back to the influence of an earlier cultural 
movement. 


(1) The pyramid temples, usually three storied, which are so characteristic 
a feature of Cambodia and Java, e.g., the Bayon at Angkhor Thom, and 
Panataran, &c., in Java. 


(2) Tue Deification of Kings, (a) the erection of portrait statues of deceased 
monarchs with the attributes of their patron-god. (6) The woiship of the 
King God, who is conceived as manifesting himself in the successive monarchs. 
This is the central conception of Cambodian religion, and it is also highly 
important in Champa and Java. 


It is remarkable that the Mesopotamian custom of the King and the God 
exchanging names is found not only in Cambodia but also in ancient Japan. 
See Nihengi tr. Aston I. 255. 


(3) Importance of solar cults. In Java and elsewhere the supreme Buddha 
is Vairochana, a solar deity. We know that in Japan the success of this 
deity was due to his identification with the solar deities of the ea: lier religion, 
such as Amaterasu, and the same thing may well be the case in Indonesia. 
So, too, Surya, the sun, has an important place in medieval Cambodia, and 
even in the religion of modern Bali. 


THERE is an interesting passage in the 13th century Chinese description of 
Cambodia by Chou Ta-kuan,+ in which he describes the “ Taoists,” by 


{Trans. by Petiot in Bulletin de Francaise de I’Extréme Orient, 1902. cf. 
Elliot. Hiypuism anp Buppxism, III, 126. 
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which he apparently means the Sivaites of the country, worshipping 2 block 
of stone “ something like the stone on the altar of the God of the Sun in 
China.” 

(4) Fercuson ard other writers call attention to the remarkable resemblances 
between the late Hindu art of Java, especially Suku and the Maya art of 
Central America. It is noteworthy that this is strongest at a date (15th 
century) when the immigrant Hindu strain must have been almost abso: bed 
by the earlier population, and when in consequence earlier cultural in- 
fluences would on been most likely to re-emerge. 


But while there is no difficulty in admitting the existence of an archaic 
culture of this kind in the Pacific, and its derivation from India, the question 
of the derivation of the archaic Indian culture from Egypt is a much harder one. 


Mr. Perry leaves a gap of about 2000 years between the full development— 
and, indeed, the beginnings of the decline—of the archaic culture in Egypt, 
and the beginning of its eastward expansion from India, and that gap is 
entirely unbridged as yet. Mr. Perry indeed suggests the existence of archaic 
communities under Egyptian rulers in Southern Arabia and the Somali 
coast, but the chief réle in the diffusion of Egyptian culture both in the 
Mediterranean, and eastwards from the Persian Gulf to India, he seems to 
a attribute to the Pheeniceans. Apparently, Mr. Perry does not accept Pro- 
ip fessor Elliot Smith’s view of the late date of the diffusion of this culture 
(after goo B.c.). Such a view would seem to leave no room for the develop- 
; ment of Dravidian culture in India, indeed it would make the civilisation 
: of Southern India more recent than that of the Aryan North. Rather than 
the introduction of the Pheeniceans as a deus ex machina, it is surely preferable 
to suppose that it was the Dravidians themselves who brought the elements 
of this culture with them when they entered India from the direction of the 
Persian Gulf, bringing civilisation among the barbarous Munda-speaking 
. natives of the peninsula from whom the modern so-called Dravidians 
are mainly descended. There is much to support the view that the 
: primitive Dravidians belonged to the same group of peoples as the Sumerians 
and the Elamites, and perhaps the people of Anau east of the Caspian, 
but if they have left any traces on the modern population of India, these are 
to be looked for in Western India rather than among the Tamils, &c. 
There is still a remnant of Dravidian speaking people in Baluchistan, and 
the influence of the ancient Sumerian culture extended far down the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. All this Near Eastern culture area is of course included 
by Mr. Perry in the sphere of archaic Egyptian influence, but there is another - 
school—to which Professor Langdon and Professor Rostovtsev belong— 
which believes in the existence of a great pre-historic culture in Western 
Asia, which extended from Elam to Turkestan and the lands round the 
Caspian, and to which are due the beginnings of civilisation not only in 
Mesopotamia, but also in Egypt. Even Professor Elliot Smith admits the 
presence of Asiatic elements among the Egyptian ruling classes in the early 
dynastic period, though he is convinced that Egypt owed nothing culturally 
to the foreigners. It is perhaps too soon to hope for a clear solution of these 
blems. It is only during the present generation that the excavations in 
pt and in Crete have added a thousand years to history, and it is yet 
possible that there are sites in Turkestan or Persia or southern Arabia which 
will yield equally important results. There are still new worlds to be 
discovered, but whatever the future may bring forth, explorers and path- 
finders like Mr. Perry and Professor Elliot Smith deserve our gratitude. 


C. Dawson. 
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Two Booxs on SoctaL CHANGE.* 


ProressorR OcBuRN would perhaps count it a sufficient vindication of his 
book to have it estimated as abundantly suggestive in its surveys and largely 
convincing in its negative conclusions. It is, nevertheless, a fragmentary 
treatment of a large subject. Social Change is obviously the subject matter 
of all sociology; and the specification: “with respect to Culture and 
Original Nature” is only a statement of two of the main factors, always 
present. Professor Ogburn’s real objective would appear to be the problem : 
How far can purposive culture be expected to produce social progress, having 
regard to Original Nature? Seeking an answer, he dwells rightly enough 
on the factor of Culture—in the broad sociological sense which sees in all 
discovery, all invention, a “ material culture” that counts enormously in 
effecting social change. 

In his opinion, that factor has not been adequately stressed, even by Giddings, 
who is perhaps the most comprehensive of sociologists, as he is one of the 
most satisfying in respect of “ classic” literary form. Professor Ogburn, 
who is tranquilly indifferent on the latter head, raises many important 
questions as to the dependence of the “ social heritage” of culture on the 
individual ability which adds to it ; (he has an interesting list of independ- 
ently duplicated discoveries) and he usefully dwells on the tendency to treat 
as “ psychological ” or “ biological” factors in human nature aspects of it 
which are traceable to cultural pressures or absence of pressures. But he 
leaves us in difficulties even as to whether psychological and biological are 
or are not the same thing ; and sets us wishing that he had comprehensively 
classified the “ cultural ” factors. 

ON a general view, the factors of environment and of culture are the primary 
elements in social change. Given the use of tools and fire, the possibilities 
of domestication cf animals and 1egular agriculture constitute the determining 
causes of what we call civilisation. At that stage emerge systematic division 
of labour and institutional religion, with their economic correlatives. 
“ Original nature ” continues to function unmistakably in war, and in the 
selfishness which Professor Ogburn rightly notes as ever persistent. The 
diffusion of the discovery of the uses of metals, apparently, is as decisive 
as those of animal domestication and agriculture ; and thenceforth civilisa- 
tion, to our eyes, advances at a far more rapid rate than that of the stone ages. 
But the use of metals for weapons is seen to be a vital factor ; and as this 
involves, in time, systematic conquest, we are led to realise political change 
as a cardinal element in cultural change. Those who deny that political 
change is ever so potent as that resulting from such an invention as printing, 
do not seem rightly to 1ealise how the political processes of imperialism set 
up by Alexander and the Romans meant in the end the atrophy of an entire 
civilisation and a reversion to or towards barbarism among large populations 
over great areas. That political processes and norms are aspects of culture 
is properly recognised by Professor Ogburn in his examination of the effects 
of subsidiary political change in the United States on social life in recent 
times. Purposive as distinct from fortuitous extensions of culture, in fact, 
are resolvable into educational and political action. And this, perhaps, 
would have been made more satisfyingly clear if Professor Ogburn had 
approached the issue somewhat more methodically, preserving sociological 


*SociaL CHANGE: with respect to Culture and Original Nature: by William Fielding 
Ogburn, Professor of Sociology at Barnard College. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc., 1922. CaTasTRopHR AND SociaAL CHANGE: Based upon a 
Sociological Study of the Halifax Disaster: by Samuel Henry Prince, M.A., 
Ph.D. New York : Columbia Univ. London: P. S. King & Son, 1920. 
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perspective by treating the American case as one in the vast series, and 
studying what he calls “ cultural lag” as a universal phenomenon. 

His particularising treatment, however, is in itself thoughtful and instructive, 
and when he comes to his conclusion that “ to change man to fit culture or 
to change culture to fit man is each too difficult a task as to be almost 
impossible,” the weight of the judgment is great despite the rathe: sketchy 
fashion in which it has been reached. Professor Ogburn’s book, in fact, 
is good enough to inspire him to write 4 better—better as to plan and 
perspective, and, partly by consequence, better in literary texture. 


Mr. Samuet Henry Prince’s book is a careful and illuminating survey of 
the quantum of Social Change produced in the Canadian city of Halifax 
in sequel to the terrific catastrophe of the explosion there in war-time. It 
is prefaced by a general introduction in which, modestly disclaiming any 
pretention to deal with the “ Niagaras ” of social catastrophe, he describes 
his chosen topic as but a water-fall; bur he claims without reserve that 
the subject of social catastrophe is “a virgin field in sociology.” Unless 
by definition pestilence be excluded—and it is not easy to see why it should 
—this seems to be an overlooking of the various studies on the social sequela 
of the “ Black Death,” to say nothing of Pompeii and the Great Fire of 
London. Still, it is true that much more was written on the theology of the 
Eathquake of Lisbon than on the sociology thereof; and the thesis that 
disaster may spell revival is we!l worth sociological handling. 
Mr. Prince duly notes at the outset that there is no “law” of revival in- 
volved, citing the case of the city of Gaveston, wrecked by a flood and never 
since able to recover its former commercial status, despite advantages of 
situation. A detailed examination of the economic reasons for this might 
have made the scciological case more complete. What about insurance ? 
But the study of what has happened in Halifax is in itself full and satisfying. 
Broadly speaking, the town has been reconstructed with an awakened concern 
for betterment of all kinds. Pieviously, it had discreditable sanitary features 
along with much charm of aspect. The shattering disaster inevitably 
involved fresh “‘ town-planning ” ; and the new spirit of civism thus called 
forth led to civic co-operation of many other kinds, the thunderbolt of evil 
having evoked an abnormal sympathy for all forms of suffering. When the 
process of relief at first assumed red-tape aspects, a general reaction seems 
to have produced a more generous attitude. The economic basis was good, 
inasmuch as the general policy of State Relief was one of restitution. There 
was presumably no such aid in the case of Galveston. 
On the total result thus far Mr. Prince is optimistic, Halifax, he sums up, 
“has been galvanized into life through the testing experience of a gueat 
catastrophe”; and “ perhaps we shall find progress innate in catastrophe 
itself.” ‘That can hardly be ; unless “ social insurance ” is to be as universal 
as fire insurance, to the point of easy restoration of every wrecked city. 
And such automatic regenetation is communal, not individual. The renewed 
city, Mr. Prince suggests, may be a city of better people. Here we tend to 
pass behind sociology to the philosophic problem of progress. “ The 
Halifax disaster will leave a permanent mark upon the city for at least a 
generation, because so many of the living have been blinded or maimed for 
life,” to say nothing of the slain and the bereaved. Perhaps the “ new 
optimism ” may itself be chastened by a reversion from commercial to 
psychic tests, with a resulting evaluation of human happiness that will leave 
philosophy not much more elate than before. 

J. M. Ropertson, 
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Tue Firry INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue Fifth International Congress of Philosophy in Naples, May sth to gth, 
will celebrate also the VII. Centenary of the foundation of the Royal University 
of Naples. The Congress will be divided into the following ten sections : 
I. Metaphysics, Logic and Gnoseology. II. Aesthetics. Ili. Ethics. IV. 
History and Philosophy of Religion. V. Philosophy of Law. VI. History 
and Philosophy of Science. VII. Psychology. VIII. Pedagogy. IX. 
Sociology. X. History of Philosophy. Italian, English, French, German, 
Spanish and Latin will be admitted as official languages. Two other 
significant anniversaries will be observed: the 650th anniversary of the 
death of Saint Thomas Aquinas, and the 2ooth anniversary of Kant’s birth. 
Cardinal Mercier will be the official speaker for the commemoration of 
Saint Thomas, which will be held in the historic church of San Domenico 
Maggiore, where the Doctor Angelicus gave his celebrated lessons. The 
fee for active members is 5 dollars (U.S.A.), or £1 (England, Japan, India, 
Egypt, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, Siam, South Africa). Only active 
members are entitled to present individual papers, to be invited to the 
festivities, and to receive a copy of the Proceedings of the Congress. ‘Those 
who intend to take part in the Congress should send their address (and in 
case they propose to read a paper also the title of the paper) to the General 
Secretary, Professor Guido Della Valle, 259 Piazza Salvator Rosa, Naples 
(35). Fees should be paid to the Treasurer, Professor Generoso Gallucci, 
18 Via Cacciottoli al Vomero, Naples. It is expected that reductions in 
railway fares will be granted by the Italian Government. 

It may be recalled that the First International Congress of Philosophy took 
place in Paris in 1900, on the initiative of the French Society of Philosophy 
founded by M. Xavier Leon in that year. The second took place in Geneva 
in 1904; the third in 1908 in Heidelberg ; the fourth in 1911 in Bologna. 
The fifth was to have taken place in London in 1915, but instead was relegated 
to Oxford in 1920, and participants were confined to English, French and 
American philosophers ; and, under similar limitations, a Reunion was held 
in Paris in 1921. Hence the forthcoming Naples Congress will be the 
first since the war to be fully international. Another interesting fact about 
the Naples Congress is that it will be presided over by Gentile, a disciple 
of Croce, as some call him, but who has departed in certain points 
appreciably from the outlook of Croce. Gentile has also the distinction of 
being Minister of Education in the Mussolini Cabinet. 


Lasour LEGISLATION. 


Tue Sociological Society was invited by the Conferences Committee of 
the British Empire Exhibition to hold a Conference at Wembley on Social 
Legislation. The scope of this subject seemed far too wide ; and it was 
decided to put the matter in the hands of the British Section of the 
International Association of Labour Legislation, and to co-operate with 
them in a Conference on Labour Legislation. Lady Hall, who is organising 
a similar conference at Prague in the autumn, has undertaken to organise 
this one also; and she is assisted by a small committee on which the 
Sociological Society is represented by Mrs. Branford and Mrs. McKillop. 
Unfortunately the duration of the Conference is limited to one day— Monday, 
July 21st, 1924. The special subjects selected for three sessions on that day are : 
1. Tendencies of Recent International Labour Legislation. 

2. The Importance of this Legislation to (2) Employers; (6) Workers ; 
(¢) Women and Children Workers. 
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Ir is not yet possible to give a list of speakers, as every effort is being made 
to secure, among others, representative speakers from the Dominions and 
Colonies, but promises are being received from eminent professors of 
Economics, employers and Labour organisers. Lord Burnham has con- 
sented to take the chair for at least one of the sessions. 


Note ON FascISM AND CO-OPERATION IN ITALY. 


In discussing the effect of the “ nationalist ” movement on the agricultural 
co-operative societies of Italy, it is convenient to leave aside their immense 
variety of function, covering as it does nearly the whole range of agricultural 
activity, and to group them as follows : 

1. THose which came under the Socialist influence immediately after the 
war, and were very powerful, especially in the north of Italy. ‘These were 
backed with Government credit and generally encouraged by the State 
(the government being, for part of that time at least, a Liberal one under 
Nitti). The societies took on a number of Government and other contracts. 
Rather more, however, was undertaken than they could fulfil: there were 
some bad failures which did harm to the Socialist or Communist cause, 
probably contributing to the rise of the present régime. These same societies 
under somewhat altered conditions still do important work, but receive no 
State credit and in the South only find encouragement from the State. 
The Southern enterprises for land improvement, &c., are the object of much 
solicitude and “ cosseting,” probably very far-sighted. 

2. THose societies which remained outside politics (“ neutral ” societies), 
in this and other respects remaining faithful to the old co-operative traditions. 
These are naturally smaller in scope, confine themselves chiefly to supply of 
rural credit, but are federated (as the National Federation of Italian Rural 
Banks), and have Central Banks as well as Casse Rurali. Unfortunately 
a few years ago they suffered some serious losses, partly from thefts, and 
had a set-back in consequence: but they are now recovering, and their 
balance sheets show they are thriving and doing good if modest work. The 
number of these “ neutral ” societies (which were modelled on the Raiffeisen 
societies) is comparatively small throughout Italy. 

3. THe Catholic co-operative societies, which were called into existence by 
the Vatican, about the same time, viz., 1880 to 1890. ‘The intention was to 
capture a popular movement in the interests of the Church. Many of these 
parish societies have been most beneficial; they include rural banks and 
land-holding societies, and are also federated under the title of the Italian 
Co-operative Federation. In some cases, however, they remain purely 
artificial and inept: much depends naturally on the mentality of the local 
priest, who is as a rule ex-offiio the chairman. Where there is a sound 
‘neutral ” society, the Catholic society is not usually formed. 

ALL three kinds of co-operative societies have had to subscribe to the Mussolini 
or Fascist régime so far as to profess an adherence of a kind. In some cases 
the personnel has been changed, and definite Facsist influence now prevails, 
but on the whole the societies have been able to maintain the non-political 
attitude which is part of their character. It must be remembered that the 
essence of the Fascist movement is professedly non-political, national, and 
therefore it cannot logically interfere with a popular and national institution, 
recognised as essential to the agricultural prosperity of Italy. To do so 
would be to stultify itself hopelessly. A valuable reform has been, however, 
to insist that no society should be formed with less than 15 members; it 
used to be possible to start them with only seven. 
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A Wortp Leacvue oF Ciries. 
Tuts scheme, mentioned in the SocioLocicat Review for October, 1923 
(p. 329), is of great interest and possibilities ; and it is not a little encouraging 
to see this as arising on one side from the old Hanseatic city of Bremen and 
from Leipzig, second only to Paris—with its Inte:national Exhibitions, 
each a “ Foire de Paris "—as surviving centre of those great fairs which 
from old have done much for commerce and culture. Such a well-initiated 
movement is thus no doubt destined to spread throughout Germany, as so 
largely a land of historic free cities. Its other centre, Boston, has been the 
foremost spiritual metropolis of America for the past three centuries. 
With such great and honourable traditions, this movement is in all ways full 
of promise for its country ; and should be of wider influence, throughout 
the English-speaking world especially. 
THE occasion is one which should be seized to arouse all lovers of their 
cities and to mobilise our too great scattered students of civics as well. 
Here, in London, for instance, it cannot but appeal to the various groups 
of Leplay House and the Sociological Society. The Town Planning Institute, 
the London Society and Museum, and kindred organisations will also be 
interested. And so, too, the centres of Regional study, with their groups 
from Aberdeen and Edinburgh to Liverpool, to Wales, and to Southampton. 
So with the kindred regionalist studies and activities in France, and in 
other countries, as so notably at Barcelona, and more. 
It is, however, well to mention, and not as a mere reclamation of priority, 
but as further evidence of the vitality and need of this movement, that this 
very conception has already taken form ; and that definitely ; in the “ Con- 
grés International des Villes,” held at Ghent Exhibition in 1913. For this 
led to the formation of an “ Union Internationale des Villes,” which has 
since been far from inactive, despite inevitable interruption by the War. 
This Union has since been one of the many well-organised International 
Associations with their periodic congresses, of which the “ Association des 
Associations Internationales ” serves as clearing-house ; and of which the 
general administration has been so long and ably carried on by M. Paul 
Otlet and Senator Lafontaine, in connection with their well-known Palais 
Mondial and the Institut de Bibliographie Internationale, and other recent 
developments of many sided museums, so largely regional and civic. 
Their important vacation gathering of students and teachers from all 
countries seeks even to develop as an International University, of which it 
has fully the right spirit. Such organisations thus already offer admirable 
centres for this new movement—and it is surely inconceivable that they 
should all not set about co-operating from the outset. 
In this connection one may indeed also recall that the first idea of the “ Congrés 
International des Villes” arose in discussion with M. Otlet at Edinburgh 
late in 1912 on his visit to the Outlook Tower, to arrange for the loan of its 
Cities and Town Planning Exhibition to the Ghent Exhibition of 1913— 
and thus was at least partly suggested by this visual presentment of Civics, 
as at once a comprehensive science, and an internationally progressive art. 
Yet also by the definite instance of what is one of the very few surviving 
examples, if not indeed the last, of a national union of cities surviving from 
the middle ages, the Convention of Royal Burghs of Scotland, which had 
been holding its annual meeting in Edinburgh some time before. But all 
this would not have been enough, without M. Otlet’s rare combination of 
the great tradition of the Flemish cities, with his modern internationalism, 
and his rare organising experience and powers. 

P.G. 
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A Bto.ocist’s Dream. 


In his book DagpaLus: OR SCIENCE AND THE FuTUuRE (noticed elsewhere in 
this issue), Mr. J. B. S. Haldane outlines his vision of the future. It centres 
round the idea of a biologist’s laboratory in which human babies will be 
hatched from eugenically selected parents as nowadays chickens are artifi- 
cially hatched and reared from the eggs of choice stocks of poultry. But this 
alarming invasion of the domestic sphere by the laboratory scientist, we hasten 
to explain, does not come into vogue till towards the end of the twentieth 
century: and then, only in France. According to Mr. Haldane’s dream, 
it is not until the twenty-first century that the laboratory hatching of ecto- 
genetic babies comes into general custom in England. 


MEANTIME other changes more acceptable to old-fashioned people are 
foreseen in Mr. Haldane’s vision of the coming times. As regards mechanical 
power, for instance, he predicts that “ the country will be covered with rows 
of metallic windmills working electric motors which in their turn supply 
current at a very high voltage to great electric mains. At suitable distances, 
there will be great power stations where, during windy weather, the surplus 
power will be used for the electrolytic decomposition of water into oxygen 
and hydrogen. These gases will be liquefied, and stored in vast vacuum 
jacketed reservoirs, probably sunk in the ground. If these reservoirs are 
sufficiently large, the loss of liquid due to leakage inwards of heat will not 
be great ; thus the proportion evaporating daily from a reservoir 100 yards 
square by 60 feet deep would not be 1000 of that lost from a tank 
measuring two feet each way. In times of calm, the gases will be recom- 
bined in explosion motors working dynamos which produce electrical energy 
once more, or more probably in oxidation cells. Liquid hydrogen is weight 
for weight the most efficient known method of storing energy, as it gives 
about three times as much heat per pound as petrol. On the other hand 
it is very light, and bulk for bulk has only one-third of the efficiency of 
petrol. This will not, however, detract from its use in aeroplanes, where 
weight is more important than bulk. These huge reservoirs of liquefied 
gases will enable wind energy to be stored, so that it can be expended for 
industry, transportation, heating, and lighting, as desired. The initial cost 
will be very considerable, but the running expenses less than those of our 
present system. Among its obvious advantages will be the fact that ener, 

will be as cheap in one part of the country as another, so that industry will 
be greatly decentralized ; and that no smoke or ash will be produced.” 


Mr. HALDANe’s anticipations of applied science include a freer use of art 
in industry. “ Before long,” he predicts, “‘ someone will discover that frescoes 
inside a factory increase the average efficiency by 1.03 per cent., and art 
will become a commercial proposition once more.” 

As regards applied chemistry, Mr. Haldane anticipates impending discoveries 
which will enable low-grade iron ores to be commercially worked, and will 
cheapen the production of aluminium from clay ; he thinks that this metal 
and its alloys will then take the second and possibly the first place as industrial 
metals. But it is in the application of chemistry to the production of foods 
that a more startling advance is predicted. ‘ The facts about food,” says 
Mr. Haldane, “ are rather curious. Everyone knows that food is ultimately 
produced by plants, though we may get it at second or third hand if we eat 
animals or their products. But the average plant turns most of its sugar, 
not into starch, which is digestible, but into cellulose, which is not, but 
forms its woody skeleton. The hoofed animals have dealt with this problem 
in their own way, by turning their bellies into vast hives of bacteria that 
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attack cellulose, and on whose by-products they live. We have got to do the 
same, but outside our bodies. It may be done on chemical lines. Irvine 
has obtained a 95 per cent. yield of sugar from cellulose, but at a prohibitive 
cost. Or we may use micro-organisms ; but in any case within the next 
century sugar and starch will be about as cheap as sawdust. Many of our 
foodstuffs, including the proteins, we shall probably build up from simpler 
sources such as coal and atmospheric nitrogen. I should be inclined to 
allow 120 years, but not much more, before a completely satisfactory diet 
can be produced in this way on a commercial scale.” 


“ Tuts will mean that agriculture will become a luxury, and that mankind 
will be completely urbanized. Personally, I do not regret the probable 
disappearance of the agricultural labourer in favour of the factory worker, 
who seems to me a higher type of person from most points of view. Human 
progress in historical time has been the progress of cities dragging a reluctant 
countryside in their wake. Synthetic food will substitute the flower garden 
and the factory for the dunghill and the slaughterhouse, and make the city 
at last self-sufficient.” Mr. Haldane’s book is compact with similar efforts 
of informed imagination. But clearly the vaticinations of a scientific rustic 
are needed to complement and supplement those of this urban prophet. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


READINGS IN ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY: by R. B. Morgan, 
M.A., M.Litt. (Cambridge University Press.) 


“ Tue living are essentially moire and more governed by the dead.” Never 
were these words of Comte more fully realised than they are to-day ; many 
indeed are the opportunities for the modern child and student in reading 
the history of their own country. History is essentially the study of man 
and of his actions in all ages ; a record of man’s achievements without any 
regard to his environment and to his everyday life in that environment is 
entirely meaningless, it is dust and ashes, and may just as well be relegated 
to the rubbish-heap. We are awaking at last to the point of view that it 
is not only kings, dukes, prelates and others of high rank who should hand 
down to posterity a record of their deeds, their private feuds, and their 
battles ; we are beginning to realise that history studied as a series of battles 
with their dates is incompatible with the principles of true social progress. 


Mr. Morcan recognises only too clearly that man is still actuated by the 
same feelings, the same instincts to-day as yesterday, that the satisfaction 
of his wants and of those of his neighbours was of more concern to him than 
wars and rumours of wars. From whom can we have greater proof of this 
than from those who describe the economic activities, the social and political 
life, the artistic, literary and religious expression of the particular period 
in which they live. 

WHETHER it be a vice or a virtue, it is a human characteristic that we should 
concern ourselves with the kinds of lives which other people lead, and from 
Mr. Morgan’s extraordinarily good anthology of extracts we are able to 
find something in common with our ancestors. The majority of us, owing 
to shortness of time and lack of necessary books, often find it difficult to 
lay our hands upon appropriate passages, and here without any trouble 
we are able to discover how men and women of different ages from pre- 
Roman days to 1837 spent their days, the kind of houses they lived in, 
“ their food and clothing, the games, feastings and burials, the methods of 
fighting on land and sea, the laws and customs, the education and trade, 
the joys and sorrows, in fact all that goes to make what is cailed life.” Not 
only do we discover what Englishmen thought of their own countrymen but 


the ‘mpression gained by foreigners of English life and customs. There is - 


se «uch that is living amengst these passages, so much in the lives of the 
en and women of different ages tc inspire thoughts and deeds which are 
great, admirable, beautiful, strong and noble, not only among the few but 
among the rank and file, the majority of whose names are buried in obscurity 
tut nevertheless are people possessed of high ideals. History is not written 
alone on parchment, by statesmen with pen and ink, but on the glowing 
windows and sculptured doors of churches, the cloisters of monasteries, 
the towers of castles, the colou: of pictures, the moulding of pottery, in the 
song of the minstrel, in the hum of wheels, the market cross or the wayside well. 
Tere is no book of its kind dealing with so many varied phases of social 
conditions which is solely of interest to the student of history but to the 
ordinary intelligent person ; some of the passages are absorbing to such an 
extent that a glance at one or two is not sufficient: one is led from one to 
another without realising it. It is surely a test of a good book that the reader 
is led to explore further and further afield. Mr. Morgan just gives us these 
tempting morsels which do not satisfy our needs and urge us to enquire 
further into the character of some particular man, the climate at a particular 
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period, social life in the peasant’s hut and at the king’s court, adventures 
at home and abroad. How interesting it is to discover that the medieval 
schoolboy at Eton, like his modern brother, is interested in his tuck-box ! 
In a letter to his family he writes: “ Also ye send me word of 12 lbs. of 
figs and 8 lbs. of raisins and I have them not delivered.” Proverbs of 
Tudor times are also delightful and to the point, for example, “ He that 
winketh with one eye and looketh with the other, I will not trust him tho’ 
he were my brother.” Not only do we wander through monasteries, fields 
and gardens, inns and palaces, but through kitchens also, where the cook 
will teach us to make a herring pie which, though camouflaged with almond 
paste, dates, rose-water, saffron, gooseberries, barberries, currants, butter 
and sugar, would nowadays undoubtedly taste very good. The pictures 
and poems scattered here and there lend an additional charm to the book. 

THE sequence and continuity of thought leave little that can be desired, 
but one regrets the lack of index and the closing of the book in the year 
1837. One cannot but hope that at some future date Mr. Morgan will 
bring his anthology up to the close of the 19th century at least, a period of 
economic, social and political movements unparalleled in the history of 
England. O. E. N. Brasu. 


HEALTH AND CONDUCT: by A. J. Brock, M.D. Williams and 
Norgate, 1923. (1os. 6d. net.) 

One of the most striking phenomena of present-day life, and especially of 
our modern urban civilisation, is the prevalence of mental disorders. These 
have within recent years attracted a great deal of attention from physicians 
and psychologists ; but they have been studied almost entirely from the 
standpoint of the endo-psychic processes involved. For the purpose of 
this enquiry there has been a tendency to regard the mind and its 
phenomena as isolated entities without much reference to the outside world : 
a view which is highly artificial and abstract. In the present volume, the 
author approaches the problem from an entirely different angle. He takes 
his stand upon the biological conception of the organism interacting with 
its environment and especially of man as a social animal in his relation to a 
concrete social milieu. 

As man is held to be essentially a social being and his natural environment 
a social environment ; and since the mind derives its chief function and 
meaning from this relationship, psychology must of necessity be studied 
along with sociology. The aim of the writer, therefore, is to trace mental 
disorders to their social origins. The problem has a two-fold aspect : on 
the part of the organism there is an inadequate Weltanschauung, and from 
the side of the environment, social conditions which are inimical to the 
development of man’s true nature. The root of the evil is found to lie in 
the lack of a synoptic vision: a view of the life about us as consisting of 
fragments added together, unrelated, abstract, therefore meaningless. This 
attitude was fostered on the one hand by pre-war education, which taught 
“ subjects ” and never brought the child into vital touch with real environ- 
ments ; and on the other hand by the narrowing down of outlook resulting 
from the increasing specialisation and division of labour demanded by 
modern industry and by the advance of knowledge in various fields. 
This inability to “ see life steadily and see it whole ” (not life in the abstract 
but in relation to the actual place in which one lives) means that the in- 
dividual fails to realise the significance not only of the world about him but 
of his own life and the part he plays in that world. This renders difficult 
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of realisation that natural and healthy attitude of a man towards his work : 
an attitude which should be personal and artistic while at the same time 
socially co-operative and synergic. As a result, work becomes uninteresting 
and mechanical, life loses its zest, the individual feels himself to be a mere 
cog in a machine, a victim of circumstance ; he loses his self-respect : he 
loses his soul. A man who loses his self-respect also loses confidence in 
himself, becomes very suggestible and less able to think »-° do for 
himself. Such a person, having no distinct and proper conception of his 
relation to his environment, readily loses his grip upon reality as well as 
upon himself, and he is apt to take refuge in a neurosis. His mind reflects 
his view of the world by being split up into water-tight compartments and 
in this way the soil is prepared for those graver forms of mental dissociation 
which occur in the psycho-neuroses, neurasthenia, hysteria,etc. This element 
of “ dissociation,” which the writer holds to be the characteristic feature of 
the evil tendencies we have to contend with, is illustrated throughout the 
book by a wealth of analogy drawn from various aspects of life—physiological, 
psychological, social and moral, as well as from scientific and philosophic 
theory. Everywhere the synthetic trends of thought are shown they draw to 
themselves the forces which make for the unity and wholeness of life, whereas 
the analytic tendencies are more readily allied to the forces of disintegration. 
It may be remarked, however, that the author employs the term “ dissocia- 
tion ” rather loosely. 

The remedy for the present evils follows naturally from the view taken of 
their cause. It consists in (1) “ grasping our environment mentally, and 
then (2) acting upon it in accordance with that comprehensive understanding.” 


As a practical means of acquiring this comprehensive undertsanding the 
author whole-heartedly commends the methods of the Regionalistic Move- 
ment. Each regional community, it is contended, should strive to attain 
to a clearer self-consciousness. Only through the greater re-synthesis of 
Regional Life such as is being attempted at the Outlook Tower in Edinburgh 
and at Leplay House, London, can we hope to foster the development of 
that synoptic vision which is essential to a healthy attitude towards life 
and work. 

Dr. Brock sees in the peasant the ideal type of the man who lives himself 
into his work and surroundings in the truly artistic fashion, and who has that 
kind of all-round grasp of the place he lives in which makes for mental and 
moral stability. We should try to bring more of his spirit into town life 
and thus allow culture once more to find its roots in agriculture. : 
Tuts book is essentially a doctor’s contribution to sociology ; it is also a 
valuable contribution to Medical Psychology from the standpoint of one 
who has grasped its social significance. Dr. Brock does us the service 
of reminding us of what, from the point of view of healthy-mindedness, 
constitutes a natural environment and an activity proper to man’s nature, 
He also suggests a practical means of realising both. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book deals with the author’s 
own theory of folklore, suggested by a study of the war neuroses, and 
especially of the dreams of shell-shocked patients. The fairies, imps, &c., 
of folklore, like the beings seen in dreams, symbolise situations of vital 
concern to the individual and have the same kind of reality. They represent 
what primitive man feels to be the spirit of the place or the spirit of the 
work and are not mere intellectual personifications of the forces of nature, &c. 


We heartily recommend this book to all students of the Art of Living. 
C. G. Lamar. 
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THE WIRRAL PENINSULA: AN OUTLINE REGIONAL SURVEY : 
by W. Hewitt, B.Sc., Assoc. RS.M. (Liverpool University Press Ltd : 
Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., London.) (7s. 6d. net.) 


THe extent and scope of the information necessary for the survey of a natural 
region, such as the Wirral, can be guessed at from the range of this work, 
which is yet only a preliminary sketch. Even so, it represents the results 
of many investigators working along their special lines. Descriptions with 
some explanations of the land forms,—interior and coastal ; water, tidal 
as in the Estuaries, running as streams, or lying at the bottom of wells, or 
in ponds; the climate and weather ; vegetation and animal life; give a 

general idea of the nature of the place. Some facts as known of its 
* pre-history ” and of its history as recorded in documents throw light 
on its past conditions ; while of its present state is given data concerning 
its population and local government ; communications ; agriculture ;_in- 
dustries ; schools and churches. In addition some local customs and place 
names are noticed. 


‘Tue compiler must know his district very well, and have done a considerable 
amount of investigation himself to have succeeded in presenting in words 
(with a very few maps and diagrams) and in the compass of a small volume, 
80 many aspects of the region, and so valuable a collection of facts. He is 
at pains to explain that the whole is intended merely to serve as an outline 
survey, and in almost every section indicates further lines of study and 
research. And in the list of references quoted a bibliography is provided. 


Tue avowed purpose of the book is “to form an answer to the question, 
frequently asked : What is the object and scope of the survey (in this case 
of the Wirral) and what is the nature of its work ?” 


It is a very difficult question. The answer here is certainly incomplete, 
a3 it would be in the hands of most of us, indeed, lacking as we do (or possess- 
ing in so limited a degree) that all-round complete view of life, and the power 
of presenting it synthetically, which is necessary to the right understanding 
of any populated region. This book marks, perhaps, an important stage 
of the specialist outlook, attempting as it does to omit no aspect of life in 
the place in question, claiming, too, “to state the facts in such a manner 
as to show something of their relations to each other and (to) the interplay 
of the underlying forces and influences.” Mr. Hewitt aims at doing this, 
I think, in his word descriptions of single villages. It is a very difficult 
thing to do by the aid of words alone. Yet this interplay of forces can be 
made to spring to the eye by means of synthetic diagrams such as I have 
seen artists and architects and others put together. Indeed by far the greater 
part of the facts gathered by observers and investigators are best presented 
in the form of maps, plans, diagrams, graphs, in which form their significance 
cannot be escaped ; nor (when shown in relation to each other) their inter- 
play be missed. The maps, &c., should indeed be of the two kinds: the 
ones giving specialist data on single sheets: the others showing them in 
their interdependence. And it is in the making of the latter sort that appears 
the true “ Regional Surveyor "—with the necessary insight, and the power 
of synthetic vision. The former kind of map, &c., is necessary as pre- 
liminary analytical work—material, indeed, for the subsequent syntheses. 


TN of the preliminary sort are given in this work ; none at all of the syn- 
thetic sort. So that while we get some idea of the different forces which 
have been at work to produce this region and the life there lived, their 
interdependence is not made clear. 
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Furtuer, while the studies here represented bring us as far as the present 
condition of things to some extent, there is little sign of any forward vision. 
But a Regional Survey has an importance for the future that can hardly 
be over-estimated. What forces need to be checked? Which should be 
encouraged ? The time for such discrimination and action, anywhere, is 
the present. In the case of a region like that here treated the time is indeed 
over-ripe. 
Tue Wirral is becoming merely a Liverpool “ Dormitory,” though it has 
some growing and important Industries too. In its North-Eastern corner 
alone is housed, in far too congested a space, nearly a quarte: of a million 
people. On a rough calculation, according to Garden City standards, the 
whole peninsula should not house, it is said, more than a million, if amenities 
are in any way to be preserved. It is rapidly reaching that total, and inter- 
vening agricultural belts have been built on in the old haphazard and fatal 
fashion during these last years since the war. Of this, which is the vital 
problem of the future of the Wirral, there is little direct indication in this 
book—or, in consequence, of suggested solutions. Of these, of course, 
immediate Town-planning is of first-rate importance (a reference to a 
projected scheme occurs in a footnote). The movement for a more equable 
distribution of population by increased means of communication is men- 
tioned. But there is already evident the need for extending these to the 
N. Wales coast, either by bridging the Estuary of the Dee or by extending 
the Mersey Underground Railway beneath it. There are many who even 
now daily cover the tedious round by Chester. 
For the student of the past and present this work shows, as it claims, an 
interesting field for investigation and research. Where it is weak is in its 
appreciation of the vital importance of the synthetic treatment of its facts, 
and of their relation to the future. 

1.C.J. F.D. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROOF: in its relation to the English Law 
of Judicial evidence: by the late J. R. Gulston. 2nd edition. Rout- 
ledge & Sons. 1923. (10s. 6d.) 

SPECULATIONS: Essays on Humanism and the Philosophy of Art : 
by T. E. Hulme: edited by Herbert Read, with a frontispiece and a 


foreword by Jacob Epstein. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner ~ 


and Co. 


DAEDALUS: or SCIENCE AND THE FUTURE: a paper read to 
the Heretics, Cambridge, by J. B.S. Haldane. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co. 


Here are three books which “ date,” as the French say. Each bears the 
marks of its provenance. Taken together the three tell the tale of the 
evolution of culture from the Renaissance till now. THe PHiLosopuy or 
Proor shows, in all its 428 closely printed pages, that it belongs to what 
is called the Age of Discussion. Its concern is with the “ natural principles,” 
from which you may infer, by logical argument, what kind of Evidence is 
valid. Its “ authorities” are first, Bentham, his predecessors and con- 
tinuations ; and next John Stuart Mill and other standard writers on ic. 
The author deduces from abstract “ principles ” the need for certain modifi- 
cations in the law of “ hearsay” evidence. Let these modifications be 
accepted, and it would follow that our English system of evidence would 
become “ as perfect as any human institution of so complicated a character 
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can expect to become.” The word perfect in this context may be taken to 
mean that the author’s mind, whether he knows it or not, reflects the 
Renaissance outlook and tradition. It was a characteristic mark of the 
humanist revival to borrow from the theologian’s “ heaven” the concept 
of perfection, and adapt it to everyday usage as an approximately realisable 
ideal, here and now. Some of those humanist pioneers thought to reach 
perfection by way of arts and letters : others by way of abstract discussion 
and logical argument ; others by observational and experimental science. 
No better sample of the approach to “ perfection” by way of discussion 
could perhaps be found than this volume on the PHILOSOPHY OF PROOF 
by a barrister of eminence. 


Tue approach through art and letters is illustrated by the late Mr. Hulme’s 
collected essays. For frontispiece it has a photograph of Mr. Epstein’s 
bronze bust of the author, who, at the age of 34, was killed in the war, on 
the Belgian front. True it is that when you turn to the text of these essays, 
you find their author seemingly in full tide of reaction against the Humanist 
Renaissance. He will have none of its borrowings from theology. He 
insists on restoring to the circle of religious “ absolutes ” what he deems 
pertinent to “ the divine,” and consequently, as he seems to think, has no 
place in the human sphere. A critical philosophy demands total rejection 
of “ perfected ” idealisms. Our world has no real unity. It consists of 
three separate and unrelated “ absolutes.” There is the absolute of the 
physical world ; the absolute of life; and the absolute of “ the divine.” 
That is the neo-trinitarian doctrine expounded in these essays. How is it 
to be interpreted ? Assuredly as an expression of revolt brought about by 
disappointment with the actual achievements so far won by the Renaissance 
quest. Think of these achievements. Take, first, the political triumphs 
won through “ discussion ” logically proceeding from “ abstract principles.” 
This kind of political philosophy touched highwater mark in the “ principles 
of 89.” Its present phase is seen in the medley of “ isms ” to which press 
and platform appeal in current controversy. Consider next the literary and 
artistic movements issuing from the patrician Renaissance, and its demo- 
cratic sequel the Revolution, Political and Industrial. ‘These are discussed 
by our philosophic essayist ; but are found to be no more satisfying to his 
spirit than the political and economic principles. As to the triumphs won 
by the scientific approach he has little to say, being himself outside that 
line of tradition. 


Turn next to Mr. J. B. S. Haldane’s brilliant essay, and you find it fits 
neatly into the above scheme of filiation. It admirably exemplifies the 
Renaissance approach to an approximating perfection through that systematic 
observation and experiment, which three centuries ago was called natural 
philosophy and to-day is called science. Mr. Haldane foresees a coming 
time brightened and facilitated by ordered applications of science far beyond 
our present incidental, almost accidental, uses of scientific power. His 
utopia is sketched in terms of physics, chemistry and biology. A brief 
account of his futurist dream is outlined, or rather, illustrated, elsewhere in 
the Review. Of psychological applications, Mr. Haldane says little, and of 
sees ones next to nothing. It is now for exponents of the “ new 
psychology ” to take up the tale where Mr. Haldane leaves off. As for the 
“ new sociologist,” he is hardly yet in sight. But when he comes upon 
the scene with his own “utopia,” we may assume that it will seek out and 
incorporate what is best in all the three Renaissance Traditions, those of Art 
and Letters, of Discussion, and of Observational and Experimental Science. 


V.B. 
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SOME SOUTH INDIAN VILLAGES : edited by Gilbert Slater, M.A., 
D.Sc. (University of Madras: Economic Studies: Vol. 1.) Oxford 


University Press, 1918. (12s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts is Volume I. of a series the existence of which means that a fresh 
initiative in the work of Madras University has been attempted. If followed 
up, this should produce fruits: some of these will be facts, scientifically 
collected, which are necessary to a correct understanding of economic 
problems in India; some will be men with minds trained through first- 
hand study to clear, instead of muddled, thinking; and some, a lively 
general interest in social questions. 


Dr. Siater briefly explains that in view of the enormous preponderance of 
its agricultural population over that engaged in mining, manufacture, com- 
merce and transport, particularly in Southern India, the economic life of 
the country cannot be understood without reference to the land, which not 
only produces the food and raw materials for the urban occupations, but 
sends forth the men and women who are attracted there to work. This 
statement is, of course, of general application outside India. In 1915, Dr. 
Slater determined to direct the attention of his students at Madras University 
to the study of particular villages, or more precisely of their own villages. 
In order to decide on the line of help to give them he accompanied one of 
them to his native village of Eruvellipet, the study of which led to the drawing 
up of a Questionnaire for the guidance of the others, and itself naturally 
suggested some far-reaching hypotheses. One of these is that, at any rate 
so far as the Carnatic Plain is concerned, India is not a poor country, but 
a very rich one, inhabited by very r people. This apparent anomaly is 
explained by the fact that while the land is extraordinarily productive, labour 
is extraordinarily unproductive. It is estimated that a week’s work at 
reaping and ploughing by a ryot or coolie in the Madras Presidency is about 
equal to a day’s work by a British agricultural labourer, unaided by 
machinery ; and owing to the system of crops the Indian agriculturalist 
during a year does on the average only what on British standards would 
be one month’s work. ‘The Indian worker therefore earns a very low wage, 
has a very low standard of expenditure, and attains a very low level of 
efficiency—facts so interconnected that it is impossible to say which is 
cause and which is effect. Religion, philosophy, and family solidarity all 
discourage tendencies to revolt or individual effort. 


FRoM the succeeding surveys in the volume—twelve done in detail and some - 


summaries—there emerge also, as would be expected, many other accessory 
facts, such as the conservatism of the peasants which, while keeping them 
aloof from the ultra-materialism of the towns, keeps them behind the pro- 
gressive movements of the times; the lack of interest in public matters ; the 
deplorable level of hygiene among many, especially the Mohammedans ; 
want of co-operation, or any regular organisation of rural industry; the 
burden of debt which weighs so heavily upon a great proportion of the 
landholders in a country where, indeed, nearly all heads of families are 
landholders. 

As a set off to these unfortunate conditions there appears, particularly among 
Hindus, certain effective forces of culture, homely and traditional, “ which 
make a Hindu home what it is, so sweet, so hospitable, and so pious.” 
Troupes of players, for example, go the round of certain villages, organised 
and partly supported by a big landlord, the villages contributing a donation 
and the performance being free. The Puranic lore is taught by recitations, 
illustrated by stories and interpreted with wit and humour. Much story 
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telling and song singing takes place in the family, morning evening, and noon. 
As to clothing and shelter an idea of the standard commonly reached can 
be gathered from the descriptions and illustrations in the surveys ; the garb 
of the men of the poorest classes is “‘ a loin cloth, a turban, enough colour 
in the skin to prevent injury from sunshine, enough toughness in the soles 
of the feet to make shoes superfluous.” 

Or the various sorts of houses in use, brick or stone and tiles, mud walls 
and thatch, bamboos and palm leaves, the last is still the commonest. 


“In one commodity the Indian peasant is rich, and I believe he values it 
highly: that is leisure. In one commodity he is very poor, and that is 
good drink.” An effort to introduce the habit of tea drinking, in place of 
unboiled water, is now being made. 

In efficient and accessible medical aid South India is poor. The country 
also cries out for more roads and railways, and more effective education ; 
these are urgent reforms on which no more discussion is needed. But all 
require State money, and even the present taxes are complained of as excessive. 
This is particularly so, it appears, in regard to the incidence of land-taxation, 
where the Indian is not peculiar in thinking he is by right the full and not 
the part owner of the land he holds. This question is discussed at some 
length. The volume also indicates to some extent what are the real causes 
of the economic condition of the actual cultivator of the soil, summed up in 
the concluding observations as: Exploitation by non-cultivating landholders 
or by money lenders; local congestion, from which the chief escape is 
emigration, but might also be more intensive cultivation ; and the fragmenta- 
tion of holdings, leading to great waste of land and time. 

OrueR conclusions also arise of no uncertain importance, but enough has 
been said to indicate the inestimable value of direct sociological and statistical 
research under masterly guidance such as that herein apparent. 


1.C.J.F.D. 


MURAL PAINTINGS IN ENGLISH CHURCHES DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES: by F.H. Kendon. John Lane, 1923. (10s. 6s.) 


Tuts book has the sub-title “An Introductory Essay on Folk Influences 
in Religious Art.” In his attempt to draw some general conclusions con- 
cerning the common faith and the common knowledge of the people of the 
middle ages as revealed in mural paintings, Mr. Kendon has based his 
essay largely on Keyser’s catalogue. The “ Art” of the middle ages, he 
tells us in his introduction, has nothing to do with the subject in hand. 
The reader therefore makes up his mind at once that there will follow a 
clear picture of the folk of the middle ages, with an understanding of their 
ways, their attitude towards the church and its teachings, and something of 
their conception of life and after-life. The beautiful illustrations throughout 
the book intensify this expectation, but one is quickly to learn that though 
referred to in the text, they are not part of the structure of the book, but 
are there as an afterthought on the part of the publisher. 


It is not a little difficult, says the author, to reduce to order the chaos of 
the recorded remains of mural paintings. The religious art of this period 
divides itself into three categories of purpose ; if its aim was the instruction 
of the people the divisions may be said to be the moral, the historical or 
narrative, and the dogmatic. Had Mr. Kendon found it possible to build 
on these classifications the interest of the subject would have been sustained 
throughout. However, his method of treating the subjects in what one 
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might call their natural sequence has decided points in its favour. He 
describes with admirable clearness the composition, the symbolism and the 
colouring, &c., of these early paintings. He gives interesting facts about 
the craftsmen who executed these works, but there seems to exist in his 
mind a constant state of contradiction between what he knows and says 
of them, and his own view of the common people—as having very little 
appreciation of the meaning of the paintings discussed. Were not these 
craftsmen a part—a very large part—of the common people ? 

In an age when these paintings (of course with the addition of architecture 
and sculpture) were the chief form of art the people had, it is difficult to 
conceive of them otherwise than as the language of the people, and as a 
direct expression of their own aspirations. ‘The simple ideas expressed were 
surely the idealisations of the common things around them, reproducing 
something of the form, colour and rhythm of the everyday life. ‘This sense 
of form, and rhythm, this power of seeing, is not confined to one class, or one 
age—every one experiences it at different stages of development ; and thus 
the ideal of the Virgin and the Christ Child could not have been entirely an 
exalted unearthly ideal of the Mother of God, but rather their own domestic 
life mirrored in an idealised form. ‘The story of the mother who, gaining 
no freedom for her imprisoned son in spite of constant appeals to the Virgin, 
steals the little image of the Christ Child until the neighbourly, but powerful, 
Virgin shall restore her own son, seems to be an excellent argument for this 
point of view. Again, the legend of St. Christopher is told with apprecia- 
tion ; but the strong appeal of the simple peasant saint and his humble 
form of service to his fellows, in spite of its obviously wide character, is 
not admitted by Mr. Kendon to be the reason for his popularity: on the 
contrary, he emphasises the “ magical ” character of the saint and his power 
to prevent sudden death. Would it not be well, before settling the question, 
to make a closer study of the representations of St. Christopher and the 
development of their action and symbolism? If this were done, would 
there not appear an early view of St. Christopher not merely as a miracle- 
working Saint but as a live person with his pagan muscles converted to 
Christian service ? 

However, the book is an interesting book, full of suggestion, and one feels 
that if only art critics could get their views of the relations of art and religion 
a little clearer, valuable contributions to the sociology of Art would not 
be lacking. M. E. Tatton. 


PROCEEDINGS AND TRANSACTIONS OF THE CROYDON NATURAL 
HISTORY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY: February, 1921, to January, 
i923. Roffey and Clark, Croydon, 1923. (5s. net.) 

Tuis full and interesting volume records the work of a very active local society which 

has evidently completely recovered from the disabilities of the war-period. Apart 

from the papers printed, the records of the activities of the various sections of the 
society show what is possible to an enthusiastic group of local scientific workers. 

The paper of most interest to sociologists is that on THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 

FreupiAN PsyCHOLOGY FoR THE Evo.uTION THEORY, by Mr. C. C. Fagg, which 

examines and criticises in detail the life-theory which is held by Freud, though perhaps 

not implicit in his main psychological discoveries. It should be added that paper, 

printing, and illustrations all reach a high standard. A. F. 


PROPERTY : ITS DUTIES AND RIGHTS: Essays by Various Writers, with 
an introduction by the Bishop of Oxford. Macmillan. 1922. (ss. net.) 
Tuis is the third edition of a book which first appeared in 1914, and was enlarged 
in 1915 by the addition of an able essay on the Law of Property in England by Prof 

Geldart. The present issue is not altered in any way from the second. 
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ZOROASTRIAN CIVILISATION from the Earliest Times to the Down- 
fall of the Last Zoroastrian Empire, 651 A.D.: by Maneckji Nusser- 
vanji Dhalla. Demy 8vo, pp. XXVIII-395. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1922. (218.) 


In spite cf much labour evidently spent on it, this is on the whole a dis- 
appointing book. The author is the High Priest of the Parsees of Sindh 
in Northern India. He has had oppo:tunities of working under the great 
American savant, Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson. Some eight years ago he 
published his “ Zoroastrian Theology,” which was received well by scholars 
and the general public. ‘The present book is intended as an historical survey 
of the Zoroastiian Civilisation. The subject is divided into six periods : 
The Kianian, the Achzemenian, and the Sassanian periods are treated at 
comparatively great length ; but the Peshdadian, Median and the Stagnation 
periods are dismissed in fifteen, five, and two pages and a half respectively. 


In a book of this kind we should expect to find a series of pictures of the 
varying success and failure of a people’s struggles to form, develop, and 
realise ideas and ideals through ages of individual and group struggle as 
embodied in its politics, philosophy, law, religion, and social organisation, 
for the making of “ the good life.” It should be a human drama humanly 
told, with due respect for historic fact. Unfortunately, the book does not 
succeed in giving such pictures of the Zoroastrian life through the ages. 


Tue book will not satisfy either the general reader or the scholar. The 
general reader will not wade through masses of material tacked together in 
what seems a dry and discontinuous way. On the other hand, the scholar, 
habituated patiently to go through any mass of material, will be annoyed 
and disappointed with the plan and compilation of the book. Regarded as 
a Source Book of Iranian Civilisation, the book has to be used with con- 
siderable caution. For the author takes his material from one source only 
at a time, and does not attempt to compare his sources critically. ‘Thus the 
material for Chapter XIII. is practically from Dinkard, Vol. 15 and 16; 
Chapter XII. is a mere rearrangement of the Shah Nameh, ii., iii., iv. and v. ; 
Chapter II. depends on Shah Nameh, Bundahishna, and El Biruni, all of 
which ate too unreliable to be of scientific value, unless supported by other 
evidence ; Chapter XXII. almost entirely depends on Vandidad, iii.-ix. 


THERE is a surprising lack of the historical spirit in the use of this material. 
It is concerned with events, customs, &c., that happened in time only. 
But whenever a human drama is played, it is enacted in a definite geographical 
region which contributes so much to its making. The mountains, rivers and 
plains, with thei: definite flora and fauna, rainfall and climate, and mineral 
and other resources, all go to make this regional drama possible. “‘ Man” 
is but one item in the making of civilisations. The author has not taken 
this into account, with the result that the book is a mere collection of 
material put in order of periods, and of subject headings in each of these 
periods, like Literature, Society, Education, Kingship, Administration, 
Warfare, &c.; no attempt is made to correlate these data and thus to con- 
struct pictures of the Kianian, the Achamenian, the Sasanian, and Pesh- 
dadian Civilisations. For example, from the lists of similes and metaphors 
used in the literatures of the different periods which our author has collected 
in his chapters on Literature, he could have derived much information about 
the social, esthetic, psychological, geographical conditions of the life of the 
Persians. It is regrettable that the author disregards the réle of space 
aspect in the making of human life and civilisation. The result is that the 
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reader is left ignorant of the definite influence exercised by different geo- 
graphical regions on the human drama enacted in the course of over 2,500 
years. Absence of maps, therefore, is much felt and regretted by the reader 
and the enquirer. Maps of Persian territories showing areas of probable 
desiccation, and regional maps would have been very helpful. 
Tue real cause of all this confusion seems to be the learned author’s lack 
of a working sociology. The interaction of things and animals on human 
life, and of human life on things and animals, cannot be seen in carefully 
made catalogues and card-indexes ; these can enable one merely to enumerate 
facts, however rich and valuable. But they have to be correlated and thus 
interpreted in the light of a sociology which acknowledges and respects the 
fundamental laws and principles of the biological and social sciences. 
Tuere is an index ; but the Bibliography should have been annotated and 
should have included a critical estimate of the value of the books cited. 
N.A. T. 


EDUCATION ET SOCIOLOGIE: E. Durkheim: with an Introduction 
by P. Fauconnet. Paris: Libraire Felix Alcan, 1922. 158 pp. 


EmtLte DurKHEm™ succeeded Buisson at the Sorbonne in 1906, after having 
acted as Buisson’s deputy in the chair of “ Science d’Education ” during 
the previous four years. Durkheim regards the objective study of education 
as a branch of sociology. In this, and certain of his methods of developing 
his theme, one is reminded of Kant. Again, the only record of both Kant 
and Durkheim’s views on education is that given in lectures and addresses. 
In Durkheim’s case, however, the record, though largely unpublished, is 
authentic, and the little book under review is a reprint of four lectures on 
the nature and function of education : on the nature and methods of peda- 
gogy : on pedagogy and sociology, and on secondary instruction in France. 
EpucaTION is a preparation for social life, for life in society. ‘Thus, in 
common with many students of the history of education, Durkheim doubts 
the wisdom of much of the present devotion to the development of in- 
dividuality. He looks in vain for a wide outstanding principle of co-ordina- 
tion in modern education—though one may remember that writers on the 
subject through the ages have always raised the same cry. As variations 
in educational systems are due to differing social conditions, it is essential 
that sociological methods—the study of institutions past and present rather 
than that of the writings of outstanding theorists—should be applied in _ 
educational enquiry. Only thus can we hope to understand, and modify 
for good, the aims underlying the institutions of the present. 

Tue lectures are couched in general terms, but the first and third will 
well repay the time spent in their reading. Failing this, M. Fauconnet’s 
introduction will be found to provide an excellent summary of Durkheim’s 
views. W. T. Moors. 


LABOUR AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION: by E. C. Fairchild. 
Allen & Unwin, 1923. (3s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts is in effect an elementary economic and social history of England covering 
the period 1760 to 1830. The narrative of events is good, clear, and interesting, the 
point of view being sympathetic to labour struggles and ideals. Along with the 
narrative, in chronological sequence, are given accounts and criticisms of the leading 
economic ideas which influenced or grew out of the social formation of the time. 
Readers will probably find these too condensed to be of great value, though their 
inclusion is a welcome step towards a comprehensive and sociological view of history. 
A. F. 
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| 4 DENSITY OF POPULATION: REGION OF MERSEY AND DEE 
ESTUARIES: 1801, 1851, 1881, 1911. University of Liverpool 
4 Press, 1923. (10s. 6d. net.) 

Tuese four maps, on the scale of two miles to one inch, are one item in 
the work of the active group of Regional Surveyors at Liverpool : and these 
should be congratulated on their achievement: for the population map 
is naturally one of the basic documents of a Survey. It may at once be said 
that the result is worth having: placed side by side in order of date the 
i maps bring out clearly the development of population over 110 years, the 
| centres where density is greatest, and the relation of these to areas of sparser 
: population. And the system of representation adopted has the merit of 
| suggesting its general meaning without reference to the table of characteristics. 
SEVERAL criticisms may be made, in the hope that other surveyors will take 
note for the future :-— 

1. Wuy print such maps on loaded paper suitable for half-tone blocks ? 
A good map paper would have cost no more, and would have been infinitely 
more durable. 

2. Why issue the maps folded—thus spoiling them for exhibition purposes ? 
3. Wuy not print on them—or issue with them—a note as to method of 
preparation? One infers that present-day administrative divisions are 
shown in all four maps and that the census figures for the earlier periods 
have been adjusted to these. We should like to know something of this 
in detail, however—and it would be of assistance to others engaged in similar 


investigations. 
ae THERE is, of course, the further remark that the mapping of population : 
ae: with the administrative division as unit has a misleading effect : but this is ; 
such a well-known criticism—and any other system gives so much more 
trouble—that it must not be pressed. A.F. 


RURAL EDUCATION: by Arthur W. Ashby and Phebe G. Byles. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. (2s, 6d. net.) 
Tuis is the report of an enquiry under the auspices of the Oxford National 
Education Association and the Horace Plunkett Foundation into the con- 
ditions of Education in Oxfordshire (outside Oxford itself); and as the 
county is almost entirely rural in character the conditions described may no 
doubt be taken, as the title of the book suggests, as representative of rural 
education throughout England. It is a depressing picture, and one can 
only hope that somehow the education of life makes good to a certain extent 
the deficiencies of the education received at school. The report shows a 
vicious circle—children coming from a social environment in which there : 
is no real belief or interest in education, and going back into this environment ¥ 
before their capacities have been sufficiently developed to raise them above 
its level. Of course there are exceptions and bright spots ; and as the book 
does not deal with the field of secondary education, but only with elementary 
and evening schools and with facilities for adult education, the best features ; 
of the educational life of the county are probably omitted. ' 
Tue survey forces the reflection at many points that until rural education 
H is made an integral part of rural life and related more definitely and organically 
: : to the occupations and vital interests of an agricultural community, it must 


: remain, as this book depicts it, a skin-deep influence. There could certainly 
mi be no clearer illustration than this survey affords of the fact that education 
| cannot be cut off from the general problems of society and dealt with as 
i if it were an independent problem. A. J. W. 
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CITIZENSHIP AND THE SCHOOL: by P. B. Showan. Cambridge 
University Press, 1923. (7s. 6d. net.) 
It is refreshing to meet a book on civics in the school in which the writer 
goes beyond mere generalities about the duty of teaching citizenship through 
the history and geography lessons and gives a detailed scheme showing how 
this can be done without sacrificing the usual features of these lessons or 
handicapping the pupils when they have to face the ordeal of the examination 
room. ‘The pupils who work through the course of history described will 
have a good general knowledge of the outlines of history, and this knowledge 
will be unified and steadied, rather than made lop-sided, by the special 
attention given to the constitutional and civic aspects. The recommendations 
of the writer are marked with sanity, commonsense and shrewdness, and 
indicate a thorough knowledge of the practical conditions of work in the 
school. Idealism and enthusiasm, although abundant, are harnessed to the 
task of preparing the pupils, as he says, “ not for Utopia, but for citizenship 
in England as it is to-day.” 
Tue suggestions in regard to geography are not perhaps on quite the same 
level as those relating to history ; they are more sketchy and do not display 
the same mastery of the material ; and the attempt to bring practically the 
whole field of political economy under the heading of geography strikes one 
as making the subject too discursive ; but the scheme is well worth studying 
as the basis of an effective method of instruction in the facts of social and 
international relations. And it never gets wildly away from actual school 
conditions. 
Tue final chapter, on Training in Self-Government, is a wise and balanced 
statement of what can be done in this direction ; it is singularly free from 
old-fashioned prejudice on the one hand and from new-fangled sentimentality 
on the other. There is a well-selected bibliography appended, and altogether 
teachers will find this a useful and stimulating book. A. J. W. 


CIVIC EDUCATION : by David Snedden. World Book Company, New York 


1923. 
Tus book reflects the enormous size of the social organism known as the United 
States of America, and gives an impression of the heroic undertaking which civic 
education becomes in the hands of those who are endeavouring to bring the diverse 
elements of American life to a conscious harmony of mutual understanding and 
common purpose. The book is divided into three parts : (1) Suggestions to teachers, 
which consist of a general consideration of the scope of civic education and are more 
calculated to set teachers thinking about the problem, to the point even of confusion, 
than to give them practical help in carrying out civic education ; (2) an examination 
of the sociological foundations of civic education ; and (3) a section entitled “‘ Problems 
of Objectives, Courses, and Research in Civic Education,” which, although dealing 
with social conditions and educational organisations as they exist in America, contains 
much that would be helpful to the English teacher. Appended to the third part 
is an interesting set of Sample Studies, and the headings of these studies illustrate the 
variety and expanse of the social problem in America remarked on above: ¢.g., 
“Proposed program of education for citizenship for children of Russian-Jewish 
immigrants "’; again, “ Problems of program of special civic education for a 
Chinese group"; and yet again “ Proposed courses for girls of poor environment,” 
followed by a “ Program for a case group of boys from high-grade environment.” 
It will be seen that some Americans are realising the importance of attention to the 
sociological aspects of education. A.S.W. 


Tue Editorship of Humaniry : Tue Positivist Review (Watts & Co.), a threepenny 
monthly with which Prof. Beesly and Frederic Harrison were for many years asso- 
ciated, now passes to Mr. F. J. Gould, author of a Lire or Aucust# Comte, &c. Among 
the contributors are Prof. C. H. Desch, F.R.S., and Mr. F. S. Marvin, the historian. 
The magazine treats, in short, concise articles, a wide range of economic, political and 
scientific, esthetic, educational and other topics within the circle of thought of the 
Religion of Humanity. The Editor and contributors are unpaid. 
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OUTLINES OF SOCIOLOGY: by F. W. Blackmar and J. L. Gillin. 
Macmillan & Co., New York, 1923. (14s. net.) 


Tuis is a revised edition of a book first published in 1915. One or two 
chapters of the original edition have been discarded and replaced by others : 
and the whole book has been in part rewritten and brought up to date. 
No doubt these changes will render the book more effective for its purpose. 


Tue Socto.ocicaL Review has more than once pointed out the defects of 
the current manuals of sociology, and pleaded for a more concrete and 
realistic approach to the subject. It is only fair, however, to admit that the 
faults of these books arise much more from defects in present-day conceptions 
of sociological study than from the views of their authors : and that, given 
a college and university system on certain lines, text-books of this sort 
must be provided. The present volume is good of its kind, and the authors 
do not pretend to have achieved something final or perfect. A.F. 


AN = OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. Plebs League, 1923. (2s. 6d. 
net. 
Tuis little book (for which Mr. J. F. Horrabin is chiefly responsible) is remarkable 
for its exceedingly simple but excellent maps, and for its clear exposition of world- 
history, and the world economic situation to-day. Prepared as it is by professed 
Marxians, it naturally exhibits strong Marxian tendencies. The authors confess, 
however, that the struggle of classes (for them fundamentally important) does not 
come directly within the scope of the book; and further that “‘ pure” geography 
is not one of the subjects open to rival class interpretations. Why not then a “ pure” 
social science, also not susceptible to distortion ? This question, to which Le Play 
ve his life, is not touched on ; may we sociologists suggest that here also is something 
undamental ? Apart from this it must in fairness be said that the book is of absorb- 
ing interest, and packed with information. A.F. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


AperystwyTH Stupies. Vol. V. University of Wales Press Board. 1923. (38. 6d.) 

Addams (Jane). Twenty Years at House. Macmillan. 1923. (2s.) 

Andrews (B. R.). Economics or THE HovuseHoLp. Macmillan. 1923. (14s.) 

Barnes (Harry E.). SoctoLtocy aNp THeory. A. Knopp. 1924. 

Case (Shirley J.). THe SociaL Oricins or CurisTIANiTy. University of Chicago 
Press. 


Constructive Sociat Anatysis. Vol. XVII. American Sociological Society. 
University of Chicago Press. 1923. 

Douglas, Hitchcock and Atkins. THe Worker Iv Mopern Economic Soctery. 
University of Chicago Press. 1923. ($4.50.) 

Fisk (Eugene Lyman). HeattH Burtpinc AND Lire Macmillan. 
1923. (16s.) 

Groves ( ee ere AND SociaL ADJUSTMENT. Longman’s Green & Co. 
1923. (7s. 

Hanan (F.). A Layman To nis Sons. Drane. 1924. (3s. 6d.) 

Heinecke. Dire VOLKSWIRTSCHAFTLICHE ERFOLLBARKEIT DER REPARATIONS VeER- 
PFLICHTUNGEN. 1924. (Sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen.) 

(W. E.). Beninp anp Berore. Cambridge University Press. 1924. 
s.) 


Hobhouse (L. T.). Soctat Devetopment. Allen & Unwin. 1924. (128. 6d.) 

“Iconoclast.” Fir to Govern! Parsons. 1924. (28. 6d.) 

Murat Parntincs iN ENGLisH CuHurcHEs. John Lane. 1923. 
10s. 6d. 

Key (Helmer). EvropgaNn BANKRUPTCY AND EMIGRATION. Methuen. 1924. (6s.) 

Maynard). A Tract on Monetary Rerorm. Macmillan. 1923. 
7s. 6d. 

Lanfear (V. W.). Busrness FLUCTUATIONS AND THE AMERICAN LaBoR MovemMeENr. 
Columbia University Studies. Vol. CX., 2. 

Levergne (Bernard). Les Coopfratives p—e CONSOMMATION EN France. Armand 
Colin. 1923. (5 frs.) 

Le Rossignol (J. E.). Economics ror Every Man. Henry Holt, New York. 1923. 

P.). Devecopment oF Sociat TuHeory. Allen & Unwin. 
1924. (16s. 

Lowenfeld (Henry). Tue Birruricut or Man. Parsons. (3s. 6d.) 

Merritt (Elizabeth). James Henry HamMMonp, 1807-1864. Johns Hopkins Press. 
University Studies, XLI., No. 4. 

Mukerjee (Radhakamal). Democracies oF THe East. P. S. King. 1924. (158. 

ws = John). Cosmo.tocy. Vol. I. Longman’s Green & Co. 1923 
128. 

Oakley (T. P.). Penrrenria, Disciptine aND ANGLO-Saxon Law 
THEIR Jount INFLUENCE. Columbia University Studies, Vol. CVI., 2. 

Podmore (Frank). Ropert Owen. Allen & Unwin. 1924. (16s.) 

ProcEEDINGS OF CONFERENCE OF SociaL Work. University of Chicago Press. 1923. 

Robinson (L.R.). Fore:cn Creprr Facicirigs in THE Unirep Kincpom. Columbia 
University Studies, Vol. CVIII., 2. 

Stopes (Marie). Our Ostricues. Putnam Sons. 1923. (2s.) 

Tue Heiienistic Ace. Essays. Cambridge University Press. 1923. (6s.) 

Veblen (Thorstein). Assenree Ownersuip. B. W. Huebsch. 1923. (3 dollars.) 

Washburne (G. A.). ImperiaL ConTroL oF THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN CoLonigs. Columbia University Studies, Vol. CV., 2. 
P. S. King, London. 

Whitehouse (J. H.) and Gooch (G. P.). Wiper Aspects or Epucation. Cambridge 
University Press. 1924. (7s. 6d.) 


Tue following book was incorrectly noticed in our last issue >— 


Uses or Waste Marertats: by Arturo Bruttini. 1923. pp. 350, figs. 95, 8vo. 
(12s.). Published by P. S. King & Son Ltd., Orchard House, 2-4 Great Smith 
Street, London, S.W.1, for the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 
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PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocioLocy: Vol. XXIX., No. 2: September, 1923 ; 
No. 3: November, 1923; No. 4: January, 1924. 

No. 2: THe Cuirurat Approacn To Socio.ocy, by M. J. Herskovitz and M. M. 
Willey. No. 3: Natura History or THE Newspaper, by R. E. Park. West 
INpies as Socrococicat Laporatory, by M. G. Weatherley. No. 4: CuLturs, 
GENUINE AND Spurious, by E. Saper. 


American Economic Review: Vol. XIII., 1923. No. 4: December. 


ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SociaL SCIENCE : 
Vol. CX.: November, 1923; Vol. CXI.: January, 1924, with Supple- 
ment; Vol. CXII.: March. 

Vol. CX.: PsycHoLtocy in Busingss. 

Arcuiv rir Krimino.ocie: Band 75: 1923: Heft 4: October. 

Max Ernst Mayers RECHTSPHILOSOPHIE, by F. Dehnow. 

Arcuiv PUR SOZIALWISSENSCHAFT UND SOZIALPOLITIK: Band 51: 1923: 
Heft 2. 

No. 51: Die Presse. Erne Stupie, by J. Goldstein. 
Beacon: Vol. III., No. 26: December, 1923; No. 27: January, 1924; 
No. 28: February; No. 29: March. 

BULLETIN DE LA StaTisTiqguE GENERALE DE LA France: Vol. XIII., No. 1: 
October, 1923; No. 2: January, 1924. 

COMMONWEALTH: Vol, XXIX., 1924: No. 338: February; No. 339: 
March. 


Crusaper: Vol. VI., 1924: Weekly. 

Compass: Vol. VI., 1924: No. 5, No. 6, No. 7. 

CENTRAL European Review: No. 57; January, 1924. 

La Critica Pouitica: Year IV., 1924: No.1: January; No.2: February. 


No. 1: PossipicrrA pet ReGcIoNaLisMo, by O. Zuccarini. No. 2: SLavi 
NELLA Nuova Europa, by T. G. Masaryk. 


Economic Journal: Vol. XXXIII., 1923; No. 132: December; Vol. 
XXXIV., 1924: No. 133: March. 

No. 132: PopuLaTion AND UNEMPLOYMENT, by Sir William Beveridge. A REPLy 
to Sir Witu1aAM Beveripce, by J. M. Keynes. No. 133: INcoME FROM A SCOTCH 
FarRM IN THE 18TH CentuRy, by I. F. Grant. 

Economica: No. 9: November, 1923; No. 10: February, 1924. 

No. 9: OVERPOPULATION, EMIGRATION AND Empire DeveLopMeENT, by Dr. E. W. 
Shaisahau. 

GarpeN CITIEs AND TOWN PLANNING: Vol. XIII., 1923 : No. 10 : October ; 
No. 11: November; No. 12; December. Vol. XIV., 1924: No. 1: 
January; No. 2: February; No. 3: March. 

No. 1: THe Imperiat City, by T. Salkield. No. 3: LicHT AND 
Arr NuMBER. 

Grocrapnical Review: Vol. XIII., 1923: No. 4: October. Vol. XIV., 
1924: No. 1: January. 

October: Greater by S. de Geer. PuysiocrapHic OF THB 
NetTHerRLANDs, by P. Tesch. THe Grocrapuy or Pasrorat Lire, by P. Arbos. 
January: THe Monammepan Wor.p, by I. Bowman. MALTA: AN ANTHRO- 
POGEOGRAPHICAL Stupy, by L. H. Dudley Buxton. 

GerocraPHICAL TEACHER: Vol. XII.: Part 4: Spring, 1924. 


An Essay ON BasuToOLANp, by R. U. Sayce. Ramway 
Geocrapny, by L. Rodwell Jones. 
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PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


Hinpustan Review: Vol. XLVII., 1923: No. 278: October; No. 279: 


January, 1924. 

No. 279: Inp1a’s InpustRiAL Revo_utTion. AN AMERICAN Survey, by Dr. G. 
Sherwood Eddy. Macapua: A Historicat Survey, by J. N. Samaddar, THe 
Dictator oF THE Microcosm, by K. C. Sen. 


Irish Economist: Vol. VIII., 1923: No. 4: October. 


InpIAN SocroLocicaL Review: Vol. I.: No. 1: August, 1923. 

Tue Re_ations or Economics To Geocrapuy, by R. Mukerjee. THe ror 
SYNTHESIS IN THE SociaL Scrences, by D. P. Mukerjee. 

INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION: No. 193: December, 1923; No. 194 
January, 1924. 

INTERNATIONAL Lapour Review: Vol. VIII.: No. 6: December, 1923. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF AGRICULTURAL Economics: New Series : 
Year I., 1923: No. 3: July-September; No. 4: October-December ; 
Year II., 1924: No. 1: January-March. 

No. 3: THe Country Lire Movement IN THE Unrtep Srares, by C. J. Galpin. 
No. 1: SHare TENANCY IN Itacy, by G. Costanzo. 

JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN Economic Society: Vol. VI., 1923 : Nos. 1 and 2: 
March-June; No. 3: September. 

Journat ce THE Lonpon Society: No. 68: October, 1923; No. 69: 
November, i923; No. 70: December, 1923; No. 71: January, 1924; 
No. 72: February; No. 73: March. 

No. 69: AN AFTERNOON iN OLD Hicueate, by P. W. Lovell. Nos. 72 and 73: 
Hampton Court Patace, by Sir F. Baines. 

JournaL or Necro History: Vol. VIII., 1923: No. 4: October. Vol. 
IX., 1924: No. 1: January. 

K6LNER VIERTELJAHRSHEFTE FUR SoZIOLOGIE: 3rd Year, 1923: Nos. 2 
and 3. 

JURISPRUDENZ UND “ VeRSTEHENDE by O. Haussleiter. Zur Psycno- 
ANALYSE (ScHLUss), by W. Vleugels. 

LeaGue OF Nations: Official Journal: 4th Year, 1923: No. 11: Novem- 
ber; No. 12: December. sth Year, 1924: No. 1: January; Parts 
I. and II. 

MonTHLY SUMMARIES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Man: Vol. XXIII, 1923: No. 11: November; No. 12: December. 


Vol. XXIV., 1924: No.1: January; No.2: February: No. 3: March. 


Miticate Montuty: Vol. XIX., 1924: No. 220: January; No. 221: 
February ; No. 222: March. 


Monist: Vol. XXXIII., 1923: No. 4: October. Vol. XXXIV., 1924: 
No, 1: January. 

No. 4: Tue Psycuic Nature, by F. L. Hutchins. No.1: on 
OF THE STATE IN CLassICAL Po.iTiIcAL PHiLosopny, by H. E. Barnes. 

Le Muste Socia.: Year XXX., 1923: No. 10: October; No, 11: 
November; No. 12: December. Year XXXI., 1924: No. 1: January; 
No. 2: February; No. 3: March. 

NaTionaL Municipat Review: Vol. XII., 1923: No. 10: October; 
No. 11: November; No. 12: December. Vol. XIII., 1924: No. 1: 
January ; No. 2: February. 

No. 1: Tue Crry Manacers’ ConvENTION, by J. G. Stutz, Nos. 1 and 2: Parry 


Portics in Encuisu Loca, GOvERNMENT, by J. J. Clarke. No. 2: Brier Review 
or Crry PLANNING IN UNrTep States, 1923, by T. Kimball. 
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Open Court: Vol. XXXVII., 1923: No. g: September; No. 10: 
October; No. 11: November; No. 12: December. Vol. XXXVIIL., 
1924: No. 1: January; No. 2: February. 

No. 9 : TRADITIONS AND Basic Ipgats, by H. T. McClelland. Curure v, Crviiization, 
by W. Nathanson. No. 10: WHAT ARE THE PRoBLEMs OF Pui_osopny, by V. S. Yarros. 
Po.iticaL Scrence QuarTeRLY : Vol. XXXVIII., 1923 : No. 3: September 
and Supplement ; No. 4: December. 

No. 3: Inpivipvat Dirrerences AND Democratic Turory, by F. H. Hawkins. 
No. 4: Soviet Russia AND Feperatep Russia, by L. P. Dennis. 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF Economics: Vol. XXXVIII.: No. 1: November, 
1923; No. 2: February, 1924. 

No.1: THe Lire anpD Work or Max Wessr, by C. Diehl. No.2: Eartier THeortes 
or Crises AND CYCLes IN THE UNrtep States, by H. E. Miller. 

Revue pes Erupes Coopiratives: 3rd Year, 1923: No. 9: October- 
December. 

L’AVENIR DES CoopéRATIVES DE Propuction, by C. Gide. 

REVUE DE L’INstITUT DE SocioLocie: 4th Year, 1923: No. 2: September ; 
No. 3: November. Vol. II., 1924: No. 1: January. 

No, 2: Le R6LE DE LA LOGIQUE DANS LA SocioLocig, by W. Malgaud. No. 3: 
L’ATELIER CHEZ LES SAUVAGES, by P. Descamps. No. 1: LA LOGIQUE ET LES SOCIO- 
LoGcugs, by E. Dupréel. 

Revue INTERNATIONALE DE SocioLocie: Year XXXI., 1923: Nos. g-10: 
September-October ; Nos. 11-12: November-December. Year XXXII, 
1924: Nos. 1-2: January-February. 

Nos. 11 and 12: L&s PRINCIPES DE L’EVOLUTION SOCIALE, by D. Aslanian (two parts). 
Le PROBLEME DE L’ENTENDEMENT COLLECTIF, by G. Richard. LA LIBERTE ET LE 
procris, by E. S. y Escartin. January-February: eT DEFINITION DE LA 
socioLocig, by R, A. Orgaz. 

REVUE DE L’UNIVERSITE DE BRUXELLES: 29th Year, 1923-24: No. 1: October- 
November ; No. 2: December, 1923, January, 1924. 

No.1: La Vig, by A. Bracket. Les Confsions Humaines, by P. Huvelin. No. 2: 
ANCIENNES Racrs by O. G. Lecca. 

RivisTa INTERNAZIONALE: Year XXXII., 1923: Fasc. 171: November ; 
Fasc. 172: December; Year XXXIII., 1924: Fasc. 173: January; 
Fasc. 174: February. 

December: IL CONCETTA DELLA CHIESA COME “ SocreTA Perrerra,” by G. Miller. 
January: L’erica NELLA sciENzA Economica, by C. Scalia. 

Scientia: Year XVII., 1923: No. 10: October; No. 11: November ; 
No. 12: December. Year XVIII., 1924: No. 1: January; No. 2: 
February ; No. 3: March. 

October and November : Le sens p’Evo.ution, I. aNp II. Partigs, by J. A. Lanioy- 

ber : ORIGINE DES RACES DOMESTIQUES DES PLANTES ET DES ANIMAUX, by M. I. 

Newbigin. February : UNg INTERPRETATION &CONOMIQUE DE LA REVOLUTION RUSSE, 
by G. Stepanow. 

Scottish GEOGRAPHICAL MacGazine: Vol. XXXIX., 1923: No. 4: 
October. Vol. XL., 1924: No. 1: January. 

No. 4: ‘THe GeoGRAPHICAL PosiTION OF THE British Empire, by Vaughan Cornish. 
No. 1 : GEOGRAPHICAL INFLUENCES IN RussIAN History (Review of of Professor 
Rostovtzeff). 

Survey: Vol. LI.: No. 6: December 15th, 1923; No. 7: January rst, 
1924; No. 8: January 15th; No. g: February 1st; No. 10: February 
15th; No. 11: March rst. 
Town PLanninc Review: Vol. X.: No. 4: February, 1924. 
Vox Stupentium: Vol. I.,: No. 4: December, 1923; No. 5: January, 1924. 
WELTWIRTSCHAFTLICHES ARCHIV: Vol. XX., 1924: No. 1: January. 
DER MODERNE WIRTSCHAFTSMENSCH, by Dr. Mitscherlich. ERpTemLsTAATEN ALS 


Wetrmacnte, by W. Vogel. Review : Der WELTKRIEG UND DIE NATIONALITATEN 
Europas, by Dr. Felix Rachfahl. 
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October; No. 11: November; No. 12: December. Vol. XXXVIII., 
1924: No. 1: January; No. 2: February. 

No.9: TRADITIONS AND Basic Ipgats, by H.T. McClelland. Cutrure v. CIvicizarion, 
by W. Nathanson. No. 10: WHAT ARE THE PROBLEMS OF PuiLosopny, by V.S. Yarros. 
PouiTicaL ScrENCE QUARTERLY : Vol. XXXVIII., 1923 : No. 3: September 
and Supplement ; No. 4: December. 

No. 3: INpivipuaL DIFFERENCES AND Democratic THeory, by F. H. Hawkins. 
No. 4: Soviet Russia AND FEDERATED Russia, by L. P. Dennis. 

QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF Economics: Vol. XXXVIII.: No. 1: November, 
1923; No. 2: February, 1924. 

No.1: THe Lire AND Work oF Max Wepser, by C. Diehl. No.2: EarLier THEORIES 
oF CRISES AND CYCLES IN THE UNITED States, by H. E. Miller. 

Revue pes Erupes Coopératives: 3rd Year, 1923: No. g: October- 
December 

L’AVENIR DES COOPERATIVES DE PRODUCTION, by C. Gide. 

REVUE DE L’ INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE: 4th Year, 1923: No. 2: September ; 
No. 3: November. Vol. II., 1924: No. 1: January. 

No. 2: Le ROLE DE LA LOGIQUE DANS LA SocioLocie, by W. Malgaud. No. 3: 
L’ATELIER CHEZ LES SAUVAGES, by P. Descamps. No. 1: LA LOGIQUE ET LES SOcIO- 
Locugs, by E. Dupréel. 

RevvuE INTERNATIONALE DE SocIOLoGIE: Year XXXI., 1923: Nos. 9-10: 
September-October ; Nos. 11-12: November-December. Year XXXIL., 
1924: Nos. 1-2: January-February. 

Nos. 11 and 12: Les PRINCIPES DE L’EVOLUTION sOcIALE, by D. Aslanian (two parts). 
Le PROBLEME DE L’ENTENDEMENT COLLECTIF, by G. Richard. LA LIBERTE ET LE 
procrés, by E. S. y Escartin. January-February: Ipef er DEFINITION DE LA 
socioLocig, by R, A. Orgaz. 

REVUE DE L’UNIVERSITE DE BRUXELLES: 29th Year, 1923-24: No. 1: October- 
November ; No. 2: December, 1923, January, 1924. 

No. 1: La Vir, by A. Bracket. Les Confsions Humaines, by P. Huvelin. No. 2: 
Les ANCIENNES RACES EUROPEENES, by O. G. Lecca. 

Rivista INTERNAZIONALE: Year XXXII., 1923: Fasc. 171: November ; 
Fasc. 172: December; Year XXXIII., 1924: Fasc. 173: January ; 
Fasc. 174: February. 

December : IL CONCETTA DELLA CHIESA COME “ SocieTA Perrerra,” by G. Miiller. 
January: L’eTICA NELLA SCIENZA Economica, by C. Scalia. 

Scientia: Year XVII., 1923: No. 10: October; No. 11: November ; 
No. 12: December. Year XVIII., 1924: No. 1: January; No. 2: 
February ; No. 3: March. 

October and November : Le sens D’Evo.ution, I. AND II. Parties, by J. A. Lindsay. 
December : ORIGINE DES RACES DOMESTIQUES DES PLANTES ET DES ANIMAUX, by M. I. 
Newbigin. February : UNe INTERPRETATION BCONOMIQUE DE LA REVOLUTION RUSSE, 
by G. Stepanow. 

Scottish GEOGRAPHICAL Macazine: Vol. XXXIX., 1923: No. 4: 
October. Vol. XL., 1924: No. 1: January. 

No. 4: ‘THe GEOGRAPHICAL PosiTION OF THE BRitisH Empire, by Vaughan Cornish. 
No. 1 : GEOGRAPHICAL INFLUENCES IN RussIAN History (Review of book of Professor 
Rostovtzeff). 

Survey: Vol. LI.: No. 6: December 15th, 1923; No. 7: January rst, 
1924; No. 8: January 15th; No. g: February 1st; No. 10: February 
15th; No. 11: March rst. 

TOWN PLANNING Review: Vol. X.: No. 4: February, 1924. 

Vox StupentiuM: Vol. I.,: No. 4: December, 1923; No. 5: January, 1924. 
WELTWIRTSCHAFTLICHES ARCHIV: Vol. XX., 1924: No. 1: January. 
DER MODERNE WIRTSCHAFTSMENSCH, by Dr. Mitscherlich. ERDTEILSTAATEN ALS 
WELTMACHTE, by W. Vogel. Review : Der WELTKRIEG UND DIE NATIONALITATEN 
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SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Sociological Society was founded in 1go4, with the object of. pro- 
SY gnoting study and research in sociology, and for this purpose it seeks to 
ge-operate with epecialiats and workers in all branches of the social sci¢aces, 
> ‘and endeavours to-afford a common ground on which they can meet and 


discuss the vatiou§ aspects of social phenomena. The Society organises 


2 ‘4 Jectures, meetings andl research groups with a view to carrying out this object. 


‘Tue Society is talding part in two of the conbenesicés to be held atthe 


\Piritish Empire Exhibition at ‘Vembley. The first. of these is a single«day 


penference on Monday, July 21st,.1924, British Empire International 


Tue second conférence on Living 
3 “arranged in co-operation with the Sehool of Oriental Studies ; and will take 
<< Sypllace at Wembley, from September aand to October 3rd. The Society is 
“specially responsible-for the programme of the last two days. 


Labour Legislation, The subjects and speakers are being organised 1. 


withthe British Section of the International Association of 
_ Labour Legislation ; it is hoped that the Dominions and Colonies will be 
1 owell represented og the platform. Addresses will be given by economists, 


employers and workers; and the problems of women ‘and children workers 
will receive specighattention. 
Réligions Within the Empire is being 


Research 
Rescarch Group of the Society ‘which has Sociat Psychology far its 


field (Chairman, Mr. A. F. Shan@), is making 2 study of the Family, and 


the Modern Family in particnar. ‘This Research Group holdg fort- 


meetings, for stady and discussion. 


and Assoviateship of the Sociological Society is open to all 
ghove interested im the aims of the Society. The anno! subscriprian: for 


Membership is now £2 28. per annum, 


innual subscription for Associates js “This subscription does not 
S@ptitie Associates to become Members of the Society’s Council, to vote at 
business meetings, or to receive the Revriw. 


OF THE Becurry. 


Re fae Tux headquarters of the Society are-at Leplsy House, 65 Belgrave Road, 
Leadon, 8.W. Where a Library apd Reading Reom are open to meribers. 


hi Ast, enquiries ‘and appbeations idx mxtmbership should be made to the 


Secretary, Mrs. MeKillop, at this address. 
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LEPLAY HOUSE 


65 BELGRAVE ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1 


Lepcay House is an institute, founded having as its object social. - 
betterment based upon general and regional surveys (that is, uponan 
intensive and scientific knowledge: of natural and social fife); and social 
education in harmony with such betterment, ‘It promotes social and civic 
studies .and research, more especially By means of open-air. observation 
and -by. travel. 


Lep_ay Hovst conducts Regional and Civic ‘Basie, and organises Exhibi- 
vions amd ‘Tours to illustrate survey methods, It holds mectings for lectures 
and discussion ; conducts study groups; and maintains a Library and a 
Publishing House to assist the objects mentioned above. All interested may 
become Members on payment of an annual subscription (minimum 103,).. - 
A Programme of activities is sént to Memibers at. the of 
each term, 


Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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